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What will the exciting year ahead mean to you? 
What will it bring? Will your hopes, your plans for 
the future be successful . . . or will events beyond 
your control make them go astray? 


Uncertainty is the watchword of the present. War 
and politics, business and labor, low farm prices 
and high industrial prices .. . all form conflicts whose 
solution is daily becoming more puzzling, whose 
solution willseffect even the most personal details 
of your daily life. 


Newsweek gives you practical help in planning for 
the future by bringing you a thorough understand- 
ing of today’s happenings . . . and what they will 
mean tomorrow. It does this by reporting today's 
news in the light of its probable effect on the future, 
your future. 


Designed for thinking people, Newsweek has com- 
bined these features the thoughtful individual finds 
most interesting. Concise, unprejudiced reporting of 
the news in an entertaining manner .. . the visual- 
ization of the news with 75 or more dramatic news 
photographs . . . the stimulating columns of interna- 
tionally known authorities .. . the arrangement of the 
news so that the full significance is quickly and 
easily understood. 


If you are not already a subscriber, or if your sub- 
scription is running out, order Newsweek now by 
mailing the attached coupon. For the enjoyment and 
value you receive you'll find the cost very low... 
only $4 for one year, 52 absorbing weeks. And if 
you wish, you need not send us your remittance until 
your subscription is in effect. 
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RETIRE ON $200 A MONTH 


“LL DRAW an income of 

$200 a month for the rest 
of my life, as soon as I retire,” 
said a certain man talking of 
his plans for the future. 

“How can you manage it?” 
asked another man. 

“It’s easy,” said the first 
man. “I’m buying a Retire- 
ment Income on the install- 
ment plan. My income of $200 
a month begins when I reach 
retirement age, and it’s guar- 
anteed for life. And I get it 
whether I quit work or not. 

“What’s more, if I should 
drop out of the picture before 
my retirement age, my wife 
would get a regular monthly 
income for the rest of her life.” 

“That sounds good,” said the other, “but 
what if you're totally disabled, and can’t 
make your payments?” 

“I don’t have to worry about that either. 
If, before I reach 55, serious illness or ac- 
cident stops my earning power for six 
months or more, then—so long thereafter 
as I remain disabled—I don’t have to pay 
any premiums that fall due, and I’ll get a 
D'sability Income besides.” 

“Fine. Can you tell me how much this 
new Retirement Income Plan would cost 
me?” 


What Does it Cost? 


“How much you need to save each month 
depends on how old you are, when you 
want to retire, and the size of the income 





Start planning now to travel when you retire. 


you will want. 

“Why don’t you write for the booklet 
about the Phoenix Mutual Retirement In- 
come Plan? They’ll mail you a copy free. 
It tells all about how the plan works and 
what you get.” 

Here’s your chance to find out how sim- 
ple it is to retire at 55, 60 or 65 with a 
monthly income of $100, $200 or $300 or 
more guaranteed to you for life. (And 
there are also special plans for women.) 

Write the necessary information in the 
coupon and send it now. You will be mailed 
a 24-page book that tells all about this 
plan. Send for your copy today, and read 
for yourself the details of this plan. No 
cost. No obligation. The coupon below is 
for your convenience. 








How a man of 40 can 
retire in 15 years 


If you’re around 40 you’re lucky. 
If you’re younger, so much the 
better. You can have a steady in- 
come guaranteed to you for life, 
starting at 55, an income that 
most men at 55 couldn’t possibly 
afford. 

Now, by following a simple, 
definite Retirement Income Plan, 
you can arrange to quit work for- 
ever fifteen years from today with 
a monthly income guaranteed to 
you for life. 

Here is what $100 a month 
Retirement Income, payable at 
age 55, will do for you: 
it guarantees when you are 55 
an income of $100 a month for 
life. This income cannot stop un- 
til at least $10,000 has been paid, 
and you can get as much as $15,- 
000, $20,000 or more, depending 
only upon how long you live. 

This important benefit is avail- 
able alone; but if you are insur- 
able, additions can be made to 
your plan by which 
It guarantees in case of your 
death before reaching age 55 a 
Cash Payment to your beneficiary 
of $10,000. Or a monthly income 
for life. 
it guarantees in the event of 
permanent total disability before 
age 55 a Monthly Income for you. 

The Plan is not limited to men 
of 40. You may be older or young- 
er. The income is not limited to 
$100 a month. It can be more or 
less. And you can retire at any of 
the following ages: 55, 60, or 65. 

How much do you have to put 
in? We'll be glad to tell you the 
exact amount as soon as we know 
your present age, how much in- 
come you want, and how soon you 
want to retire. 

For details, mail coupon below 
for our free illustrated booklet that 
tells you all about the d ffe-ent re- 
tirement income plans. Write for 
your copy now. 
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Right to Work 

In an article in Newsweek of Nov. 22, 
page 18, the words “constitutional right to 
work” are used. Does this refer to Article 
118 which guarantees to citizens “the right 
to receive guaranteed work with payment 
for their work in accordance with its 
quantity and quality?” Or to just what in 
the Constitution does it refer? Will you 
please quote? 

H. PATTERSON 
Vergennes, Vt. 


The Constitution of the United States 
contains no specific reference to “the right 
to work.” Nor does it contain an “Article 
118.” However, the complainants’ brief in 
the case mentioned (in which six Brooklyn 


transit workers charged a closed-shop con- 


tract with a union they would not join de- 
prived them of their “constitutional right 
to work”) quotes previous Supreme Court 
decisions: “The Fifth Amendment was in- 
tended to protect the individual against 
the arbitrary exercise of Federal power. It 
declares no person shall be deprived of life, 
liberty, pursuit of happiness, or property, 
without due process of law; and this in- 
hibition protects every man in his right to 
engage in honest and useful work for com- 
pensation.” 

Since a New York law was at issue, the 
complainants’ attorney, Nathan W. Math, 
based his case on the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, which forbids a state to deprive any- 
one of “life, liberty, or property, without 
due process of law.” In Albany last week, 
‘the New York Court of Appeals upheld 
the closed-shop contract. Overruling Mr. 
Math’s contentions, the court recalled that 
a previous and (in New York) controlling 


decision affirms the right of employes to 


strike for a closed-shop agreement. The 
court added: “If all this be lawful, what is 
there unlawful in negotiating with an em- 
ployer to accomplish . . . that which the 
law permits to be done through strikes? 
...I1f there be an evil in the monopoly of 
the labor market in a particular industry 
by labor organizations it is a matter to be 
considered by the legislature and not by 
the courts...” 

Mr. Math has appealed to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 





Device or Hoax 

In your [issue of] Jan. 3, 1938 [under] 
Books, you state that Frau Baum has 
extracted her story about Bali from dia- 
ries and manuscripts left her by a Dutch- 
man. 

According to Frau Baum’s own state- 
ment made in an interview over the air on 
Jan. 12, 1938, this is her own invention to 
have a suitable beginning for her story and 
there is no truth in it, whatsoever. I think 


you should investigate this matter and cor- 
rect your article. 
ILSA MINCH 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


In an apparently factual foreword to her 
novel, Frau Baum related how she ob- 
tained her source of material and went 
into some detail about the transaction. 
NEwSWEEK, along with other reviewers, 
took the lady at her word. What she now 
describes as a “literary device” looks very 
much like a “literary hoax.” 





Facts 


Our location near Flint made it impos- 
sible to get an unbiased opinion from the 
press for use in our sociology classes. 
Thanks to Newsweek we were able to look 
at the problems of labor from both the 
standpoint of the laborer and industrialist. 

With the advent of the recession we hope 
that you will print facts in the same 
straightforward fashion . . . 

F. T. HAWLEY 
Superintendent 
Otter Lake Public Schools 
Otter Lake, Mich. 


Laugh 





Meum Ergo Bonum 

An iconoclast has come down from a 
high perch to express warm admiration for 
a new book. Yes, for a book he did not 
happen to write; it seems spared from prof- 
itable jibes he has dipped in alum for other 
books, particularly best sellers, by a happy 
choice of the title word “Babbitt,” which 
is pleasingly alliterative with Bablon. Mr. 
Sinclair Lewis even recommends “Babbitt 
in Bablyon” to “the publisher of News- 
WEEK and of my novels” (Jan. 17). Why 
not capitalize the “my,” further to help 
the critic capitalize on the sale of “Babbitt” 
et al.? 

Many readers of the Lewis books have 
closed them feeling they have been drawn 
down in subrealism from the scenes of 
real American life by an author with but 
one eye, and that open constantly on the 
sordid, the hypocritical, the unlovely. 
Perhaps the Nobel judges, with a predis- 
position to think of us in this way, thought, 
by comparison, a bit better of themselves, 
and in the flush of self-admiration, voted 
a prize for “Main Street” to our supercili- 
ous American Cyclops. And perhaps Ameri- 
cans were, as usual—Mr. Lewis keeps prov- 
ing it in NEwswEEK—too susceptible to 
best sellers and prize winners to use any 
appreciable intelligence in choosing their 
reading. 

But when the boy who sits on the high 
fence to throw clods actually climbs down 
and, to enliven his circulation, doffs his 
hat to a lady holding up her book and a 
small mirror, it is to give some readers a 
laugh. 

F. W. TREIBLE 

Utica, N.Y. 
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Trail 
rawer— 

Copenhagen: A cyclist was fined ¢ 
for towing his baby’s carriage at 12 mile 
an hour. 


Point of View— 








Trenton, N.J.:*Midnight Jan. 17, Har! 
old G. Hoffman’s term as Governor ey. 
pired. At 12:03 a.m. Hoffman berated 4) 
State House janitor for failing to extip. 
guish corridor lights: “I’m 
now.” 


a taxpayer 


Justification— 


Tampa, Fla.: Ruling that a hushand 
may loaf if he wants to, Judge Alexander 
Akerman opened a Bible and cited Deu. 
teronomy XXIV:5: “When a man hath 
taken a new wife, he shall not go out to 
war, neither shall he be charged with any 
business; but he shall be free at home one! 
year, and shall cheer up his wife which 
he hath taken.” 





Private Heaven— 

Belgrade: The late Lazar Kutovich, 
wealthy, 73-year-old landowner, _ willed 
that he be buried sitting in an armchair, 
with a table, cigarettes, matches, and his 


wife’s picture beside him. ' 
Chaperon— 
Chester, Pa.: As “petting patrol,” 


the City Council appointed William Pol- 
lock, 35 and married. At $1,200 a year. 
he will tour the city parks and keep a 
eye on strolling couples. 


Prudence— 

Concord, N.H.: The Chamber of 
Commerce reported a woman had _ paid 
the usual fee to learn her fiancé’s credit 
rating. 


Napping— 

Grand Island, Neb.: Winners in the 
annual pistol shoot of the Nebraské 
Sheriffs and Peace Officers Association 
got no prizes. Someone stole them. 


Right and Wrong— 


Hartford, Conn.: The Supreme Cour! 
of Errors upheld the sentence of William 
Heller, convicted of bathing in a stream 
on his own property. (The stream feeds @ 
Bridgeport reservoir.) 


Goal— 


New Haven, Conn.: In a_hockes 


match Red Young of Brock Hall shot the 
puck at Red Ward, Branford goalie. The 
disk struck Ward’s hip and ignited a box 
of matches in his pocket. 
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| Here is YOUR 
High School 





Education! 


Here is every subject, every 
fact, that High School might 
have given you, arranged with 
crystal-clarity in fascinating, 
readable form, complete with 
Study Outline and Self Test- 
ing Examinations. Never be- 
fore has profitable study been 
such a delightful pastime. Fill 
in the gaps in your education! 
Brush up on your knowledge 
and bring yourself up-to-date. 


THE COMPLETE 


FOUR YEAR COURSE 


(All in One Handy Volume) 


ak 


OU need no longer be held back because 

you did not finish school! You need not 
stay in a humdrum, boresome job because 
you lack the background for the position 
just ahead! Here, in a single volume, is all 
you missed—and more. Here is the founda- 
tion upon which every education must be 
built—the essentials demanded of every man 
and woman by modern business, professional 
and social life. 






You know that poor English brands you in 
home or office, marks you as one who does 
not belong. Mistaken ideas of geography, 
blunders in history, misinformation about the 
laws of your country or the authorship of 
classics may not cause your friends to laugh 
because they are too polite, but what do they 
say when your back is turned? Throw off that 
handicap! It is as easy as reading your news- 
paper. Command respect wherever you go. 
Take your proper place in life just as if you 
had not missed all these advantages before. 


Fifteen or twenty minutes a day spent with 
this amazing volume will transform you into 
a confident personality. Prepare yourself for 
advancement, more money, a fuller life and 
the respect of your friends by this simple 
means which is sheer pleasure, more fun than 
bridge or the movies. 


Never Before Such a 


Bargain in Education 


High School Self Taught is a miracle of con- 
densation. In its 812 pages (and sixteen full 
pages of colored maps) are twenty volumes 
m one of tight-packed information. Not a 


89 


—i  (S) 
No Further 


Payments 














20 VOLUMES IN 1 


Good English Self- Outline of Ancient 
Taught History 

Civics & Government Elementary Algebra 
Explaine Made Easy 

Short History of U.S. French Self-Taught 

An Outline of English Astronomy for 
Literature Everybody 

Biology for Beginners physics Self-Taught 

Geography for Plane Geometry Made 


Everybody E 
An Outline of Modern ney 

History Outline of Medieval 
Psychology for History 


Spanish Self-Taught 
A Guide to the Classics Physiology Simplified 
Chemistry Self-Taught A Guide to the Arts 
16 Full Pages of Modern Maps in Color 
Study Outline and Self-Testing Examinations 


eginners 




















wasted word in the entire book! Not one use- 
less idea! From cover to cover this volume is 
solid meat, pure gold, the makings of a bril- 
liant future for you! 


Never before has fine English, good grammar, 
the use of words been so briefly, clearly, and 
usefully presented. Never before have algebra 
and geometry been so thrilling, so easy to 
master and so practically applied to everyday 
life. Ancient, medieval and modern history 
unroll before you in mental pictures so vivid 
you cannot forget them. The story of the 
United States becomes a personal chronicle 
with dates as easy to recall as events in your 
own past. The structure of your government 
appears before you as plainly as a map of 
your home town, with the powers and rights 
of citizens, police, governors, congressmen, and 
judges all clearly defined. 

French and Spanish are here in conversational 


form. You begin speaking these languages from 
the first lesson! The classics of all times and 













Many 
High 
School 
Graduates 
Do Not 
Know Half 
That Is in 
This Fasci- 


7 nating Volume 
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nations are presented in a guide to increase 
your joy in reading them, and English litera- 
ture is spread before you like a feast. Painting. 
architecture, sculpture and music are digested 
and outlined to give you a foundation of cul 
ture through the story of these arts and the 
men who brought them to perfection. Physics, 
chemistry, astronomy, geography and the science 
of life—biology—become tools in your hands, 
tools with which to work in building your fu 
ture. Psychology, the science of thought, and 
physiology. the science of health, complete this 
four-year High School course, by their intensely 
practical applications, making this the greatest 
Sducational bargain in all history. 


SEND NO MONEY 


We want you to see this book. We want you to 
judge for yourself, in your own home and at 
your leisure, just how much it can mean to you. 
Fill out the coupon in the corner of this page 
and mail it at once. High School Self Taught 
will be sent to you on approval by return mail. 
Examine the beautiful binding. the large, clear 
type; take your first few High School lessons 
with our compliments. Keep and read the book 
five days—then decide if you wish to own it at 
the unprecedented price of only $1.89 plus a few 
cents postage—the greatest bargain in materials 
for success that the world has ever known. 


Blue Ribbon Books, Inc., Dept. 50 
386 Fourth Avenue New York City 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Pees eee seeeee2eeeeSee 228888820) 
Blue Ribbon Books, Inc., Dept. 50 

386 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
Please send me High School Self Taught. When the post- 
man delivers it to me I will deposit with him only $1.89 
plus the few cents postage. I will examine the book for 
five days with the understanding that if for any reason 
I am not completely satisfied, I may return it to you and 
you will immediately refund my money in full. 


NAME 
(Please write plainly) 


ADDRESS 


cITy STATE 

(1 Check here if enclosing $1.89 WITH this coupon, in 
which case WE will pay the postage--YOU save. Same 
return and refund privilege applies, of course 








Make FALSE TEETH 


AND REMOVABLE BRIDGES 


LOOK LIKE NEW! 
- - WITH POLIDENT 


Even the worst old stains, 

tarnish and deposits are dis- 

solved away — right before 

your eyes. Simply put plate 

or bridge in half a glass of 

am water, add a little Polident — 
and it is not only cleaned, but actually purified. 


LOOK MORE NATURAL 


Thousands of dentists rec- 
ommend Polident to every- 
one who wears a plate or 
removable bridge. It makes 
the gums appear more “live” 
and natural. It dissolves the 
hard mucin-scum that brushing seldom removes 
— prevents any chance of “denture breath.” 


A BLESSING FOR COMFORT 
AND HYGIENE 


Daily use of Polident makes 

your denture look and feel 

better and last longer. Just 

leave it in Polident solution 

a few minutes~—rinse and use. 

No acid or danger. A long- 
lasting can of Polident costs you only 30¢ at 
any drug store. 


ASK DENTI 


POLIDENT 
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FREE Correspondence Course in 
FUNDAMENTAL ECONOMICS 
AND SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY 


Write for descriptive booklet 12 
HENRY GEORGE SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
Chartered by University of State of N. Y. 
JOHN DEWEY, Honorary President 
211 West 79th Street New York City 











THE WORLD IS 
( ’ 
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Events move swiftly. Each day 


some change marks the course of 
our daily lives. Put yourself on 
the bandwagon... . keep up with 
every phase of the changing scene. 
Subscribe to Newsweek. 


One year—52 exciting 
issues—costs only $4. 
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TRANSITION 





Birthday: 
DAVID LLOYD GEORGE, Great 


Britain’s wartime Prime Minister, Member 
of Parliament for 48 years; 75, Jan. 17. 
Still a prolific writer and vigorous speaker, 
he spent the day golfing with his daughter 
Megan, also an M.P. 





Engaged: 
EDNA CANTOR, 18, third daughter 


of Eddie Cantor, comedian; and Jimmy 
McHugh Jr., 21, son of a Hollywood song 
writer. Edna and her four sisters once sent 
Cantor a telegram: “If you want a boy, 
Daddy, call Western Union.” 





Married: 


BILLY CURTIS, 29, 3-foot-7-inch 
midget actor, and Lois De Fee, 6-foot-4%%- 
inch former New York night-club “boun- 
er,” who at 19 has already be arried 
cer,” who at 19 has already been marriec 
twice; in Miami. 


CECILIA DE MILLE, 
Cecil B. De Mille, Hollywood publisher; 
and Joseph W. Harper, Hollywood pub- 
lisher; in Kansas City. 


CHARLOTTE HANNA, 26, thrice- 
divorced granddaughter of the late Mark 
Hanna, Senator from Ohio, and Earle A. S. 
Hopping, 30, internationally known polo 
player; in Manila, P. I. The bridegroom’s 
mother, Mrs. Earle W. Hopping, objected: 
“She seems to marry so often I really can’t 
keep track of her names.” 


daughter of 





Divorce Sought: 
From JOHN JEROME FARLEY, 


brother of Postmaster General James A. 
Farley, by the former Helen Wells; in New 
Orleans. A year ago she filed a separation 
suit charging “habitual drunkenness.” 





Arrived: 

LORD LOUIS MOUNTBATTEN, 
cousin of the Duke of Windsor, British 
Navy captain, and his wife; in New York, 
from England, en route to the West Indies 
for a series of polo matches. 

FUNG KWOK KEUNG, 19, China- 
bred Caucasian; in New York, from Nam 
Hoi, South China, to learn English, then 
dedicate his life to stricken China. A 
foundling born on Long Island, he was 
adopted at 2 by Fung Fong, New York 
restaurateur. At 4, he accompanied his 
foster-father to his South China home, 
where he lived like an Oriental. 





Honored: 
DR. WALTER DAMROSCH, for 41 


years conductor of the New York Sym- 


—=—=—___ 
. r 
phony Orchestra, now musical counsel of 


the National Broadcasting Co., with the 
National Institute of Arts and Letters | 
music medal, awarded every 
He'll be 76 Jan. 30. 





Annoyed: 
PAUL MUNI, winner of the 1936 Mo. 


tion Picture Academy award for acting, | 
now traveling in Europe with his wife op | 


his “first real vacation in 30 years”: jp 
Germany he had “annoying experiences of 
a private nature” 
a sanitarium with tonsillitis; 
driven from Sweden by the hotel lockout. 


International 


Satisfied: Gloria Vanderbilt 


he hurried to Copenhagen, locked the door, 
unhooked the telephone, and went to bed. 





Adjusted: 

At her own request, custody of GLO- 
RIA VANDERBILT, 13, $4,000,000 heir- 
ess. Under a 1936 court order, her aunt, 
Mrs. Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney, had 
Gloria’s company permanently except on 
Christmas, Easter, and summer vacations 
when she was permitted to live with her 
mother, Gloria Morgan Vanderbilt. Last 
week her aunt and New York Supreme 
Court Justice Timothy A. Leary agreed 
Gloria may visit her mother whenever she 
pleases. 





Inherited: 
By ANTHONY EDEN, British For 


eign Secretary, an annuity of £5,000 
($24,962) —equivalent of his salary; from 
Mrs. Eden’s father, the late Sir Gervase 
Beckett, publisher of The Yorkshire Post, 
known as Eden’s paper. Mrs Eden re- 
ceived a lump sum, £150,000 ($748,860). 


ten years, i 


; in Budapest he went to | 
last week | 
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dental explosion of a photo flashlight bulb. 29 
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“This is like a real light-weight train, Mother” 


“You see, you can’t always tell by the 
way a train looks whether it’s really 
light-weight. I mean, it may just be 
painted up or something. And any 
train can be made to look streamlined. 

“But a REAL light-weight train is 
built of stainless steel. It’s such a 
strong metal that they only use about 
half as much of it — and that’s where 
they save weight. Of course, stainless- 
steel trains are streamlined. You can 
usually tell them because it’s such a 
bright, shiny metal. It doesn’t need to 
be painted. 

“I watch the ones that go by here 
every day—all the kids do—and they 
certainly look slick. Comfortable too. 
They have all kinds of new seats and 
lights and things in them. And they’re 
always packed with passengers.” 


EDW. G. BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





The searching eyes of youth see with 
refreshing clarity. And young minds 
are quick to reject anything that is not 
quite the best. 

The Edw. G. Budd Manufacturing 
Company builds trains of stainless steel 
because no better metal has been found 
for light-weight construction. Having 
four times the elastic strength of ordi- 
nary steel, stainless steel permits the 
building of railroad cars that weigh 
forty to fifty per cent less than con- 
ventional equipment. Welded into 
strong single units by the exclusive 
SHOTWELD process, these light-weight 
cars are fully as safe as the older, 
heavier cars. 

There are many reasons why travel- 
ers are enthusiastic about Budd-built 
trains. They are comfortable, smooth- 


riding, beautifully appointed. Seats 
on these swift trains are often reserved 
months in advance. 

Budd-built trains have traveled 
millions of miles in regularly sched- 
uled operation, in all parts of the 
country, and have set remarkable rec- 
ords of performance. Whatever the 
motive power —— steam, diesel or elec- 
tric — light-weight cars cost less to 
pull. They are making money for the 
railroads — and new friends for rail- 
road travel. 





Originator of ALL STEEL bodies for auto- 

mobiles, now used almost universally, the 

Edw. G. Budd Manufacturing Company has 

pioneered modern methods in the design 
and fabrication of steel products. 





PHILADELPHIA 
AND DETROIT 


BUDD METHODS SAFELY ELIMINATE DEAD-WEIGHT 
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The Periscope 


What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow's 


oerrrer 


Anglo-American Operations 





Pians for joint Anglo-American opera- 
tions in the Pacific have progressed much 
further than the public has been allowed 
to suspect. Capt. R. E. Ingersoll, chief of 
the war-plans division of the office of 
naval operations, has been absent from 
his Navy Department desk for almost a 
month. Informed sources place him in 
London conferring with the British Ad- 
miralty heads. 


The Navy Plan 

Navy experts, quietly studying a long- 
distance blockade of Japan, have informed 
the President that blockades pivoting on 
Singapore and the Panama Canal would 
be about 85% effective, probably bring- 
ing Japan to terms within a year. If 
Britain would cooperate with six battle- 
ships afd lighter complementary vessels 
based at Singapore, they say, Japanese 
shipping would be cut off and the Chinese 
coast freed from Shanghai south. How- 
ever, plans are on paper only: Navy heads 
aren’t looking for trouble just now; 
Britain, even more cautious, fears a 
blockade would invite Japanese retaliation 
on British interests in Shanghai and Hong 
Kong, and she doesn’t want to take six 
ships away from the Mediterranean. 


’ Foreign Policy Education 


While Navy Department officials out- 
line plans with the British Admiralty, the 
State Department wrestles with plans for 
a concerted campaign to “educate” the 
American public to the need for a strong- 
er foreign policy in the Far East. Secre- 
tary Hull had picked Norman Davis to 
lead off the propaganda but was _per- 
suaded that Davis was a poor choice. A 
State Department delegation then called 
on F.D.R., urging him to give the speech 
prepared for Davis. The President made 
no promise, but inner aduninistration 
circles wouldn’t be surprised if he an- 
nounced a fireside talk on foreign policy 
in the near future. 


Civil Service Coup 


Amid all the celebration of the Civil 
Service Act’s 55th birthday last week, 
little was said about the fact that the 
President is almost certain to extend the 


law to cover many thousand additional 
government workers. He has promised 
this privately. To be noted: his motive 
isn’t entirely altruistic; extension of the 
law before 1940 will “blanket” hordes of 
Democratic appointees into permanent 
jobs. 


Reorganization Fight 


There'll be a red-hot battle when the 
Administrative Reorganization Bill comes 
up in the Senate shortly after the end of 
the anti-lynch filibuster. Main fighting 
will be over F.D.R.’s demand that the 
Comptroller Generalship be abolished. 
Note that at the very time when White 
House lobbyists were pushing this pro- 
vision, the House and the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee moved to increase 
the Comptroller General’s powers by pro- 
viding (in the Independent Offices Bill) 
that all emergency agencies must make 
accountings to him. 


Crop Control Safe 


Administration leaders are no longer 
worrying about the constitutionality of 
the new Crop Control Bill. Since the re- 
tirement of Justice Sutherland they’re as- 
sured at least five votes on any voluntary 
plan. Three Justices—Brandeis, Cardozo, 
and Stone—voted to uphold the original 
AAA; Stanley Reed argued the govern- 
ment’s case before the court; and Hugo 
Black voted for it in the Senate. 





Next Justices? 


One important Federal official, in 
private conversations, not only forecast 
the appointment of Stanley Reed to the 
Supreme Court but accurately foretold 
the time. As a guide to possible future ap- 
pointees, here’s his “authentic list” of 
runners-up in the order of F.D.R.’s pref- 
erence: Federal Judge Florence Allen, 
Gov. Frank Murphy of Michigan, and 
Donald Richberg, former NRA head. 


Rising Laborite 


Keep an eye on George M. Harrison, 
president of the Association of Railway 
Labor Executives. Youngish (43), able, 
and personable, he’s looked on as the next 
head of the A.F. of L. and as a likely 
candidate to head up the new C.L.O- 
A.F.L. combination when and if labor 
peace comes. He has the triple advantages 
of standing high in the A.F. of L., com- 
manding the respect of industrialists, and 
of having consistently championed con- 
ciliation between the to labor camps. 


What’s more, he has now become one of 
the small group of White House intimates: 
it was he who arranged the first important 
conference between Roosevelt and_ busi- 
nessmen. 


Capital Conversation 


Current table talk among informed 
Washington groups: The way New York 
Democratic leaders are beginning to put 
the heat on Senator Wagner to make him 
run for Governor next fall . . . The re- 
emergence of Donald Richberg as a major 
White House adviser . . . The cold de- 
meanor of Stanley Reed, as evidenced by 
his deadpan reaction to compliments and 
wisecracks before a Senate committee last 
week. 





French Futures 


Eapesicnced observers in France last 
week summed up the crisis: (1) The Cab- 
inet couldn’t have fallen at a worse time 
from the standpoint of foreign relations, 
since it weakened France just when the 
small Central European governments were 
deciding whether to entrust themselves to 
the democratic alliance or to the Rome- 
Berlin axis. (2) The Chautemps Cabinet, 
admittedly temporary, will be replaced be- 
fore long by a more stable setup, perhaps 
headed by Sarraut. (3) The franc, regard- 
less of whether the next Cabinet is con- 
servative or left, will drop further before 
spring. 


Jews in Rumania 


Best information is that King Carol has 
instructed his Foreign Minister to talk 
back to the League of Nations if a row is 
raised at the League Council session over 
the Goga government’s anti-Semitic policy. 
If the Democratic powers can’t be satisfied 
with assurances, Carol will probably invite 
the League to send an international com- 
mission to Rumania to check up on the 
status of Jews there. His aim: to establish 
publicly that most of the Jews in Rumania 
are refugees who entered the country il- 
legally and therefore can be rightfully de- 
ported. 


German Rumors 


Persistent reports (mostly from London) 
of important impending changes in the 
German Government have been fed to 
leading British Conservatives who’ve vis- 
ited Berlin during the past few months. 
Original source of the rumors is Dr. 
Schacht, who’s been insisting that Hitler 
will withdraw more and more from admin- 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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istrative affairs, that General Géering’s 
power will decrease as he gums up financial 
affairs, and that foreign capitalists who 
want to save the German capitalist system 
had better play ball with him, Schacht. 


Irate Duce 


Uncensored reports from Rome indicate 
that lukewarm Fascists have been getting 
much quiet amusement out of Mussolini’s 
anger at recent developments in Spain. 
When the Duce recently learned that most 
of the iron, copper, and coal mines—which 
Franco had handed over to Italian opera- 
tors after the end of the northern cam- 
paign—had been returned to the original 
British owners, he called in Franco’s Rome 
Representative, Admiral Magaz, and 
threatened to withdraw all Italian “vol- 
unteers” from Spain. Magaz, aided by 
Fascist officials, calmed him down, pointed 
out that Italy’s stake in the Mediterranean 
was more important than mines. 


Hertzog to Retire 

Expect General Hertzog, Prime Minis- 
ter of -South Africa, to retire soon after 
the June election. His successor will prob- 
ably be the present Finance Minister, 
N. C. Havenga. General Smuts, Deputy 
Premier now, may be asked to take the 
post of Governor General of the dominion. 


Japan Eyes Australia 


Nothing is officially said about it, but 
ill feeling between Japan and Australia 
increases almost daily, as Tokyo’s domi- 
nation over China and the Pacific Far 
East grows. The Australian Government 
recently uncovered an extensive Japanese 
espionage system in the dominion, but no 
publicity was given the matter. Likewise 
the known movements of Japanese naval 
units operating near Australian waters 
received no mention. 


Armaments Bill 


Feverish European rearmament race is 
progressing even faster than newspaper 
reports indicate. Britain’s arms bill, wide- 
ly publicized as about $210,000,000 over 
last year’s, will actually show an increase 
of about $360,000,000. The Cabinet wants 
to break the news gradually. At the same 
time, Italy’s new naval building program 
will probably cause France to add 500,- 
000,000 frances to her already tremendous 

38 estimates. 


Wwiyie) 


Foreign Notes 


Next move in Germany’s nationaliza- 
tion of industry will probably be the gov- 
ernment taking over the Krupp works 

Temporary loud-speakers used in 
Westminster Abbey during the Corona- 
tion were so successful that a perma- 
nent system is being installed . . . British 
ex-service men are fuming at the moral 


restrictions put on pension payments; 
anonymous letters concerning the pension- 
er’s private life, if accusations are proved 
true, often result in stoppage of pensions 

. Caravans crossing Italian colonies to 
get into British and French Somaliland re- 
port that natives near Harrar in Ethiopia 
are again on the warpath, that serious up- 
risings can be expected . . . Mussolini keeps 
his secrets so well that the dramatic an- 
nouncement of Italy’s naval construction 
program came as a surprise to all foreign 
naval attachés in Rome, though the de- 
cision had been made more than a month 
earlier. 





New Products 


A Cleveland company has developed 
an anti-glare liquid which, when sprayed 
on windows, admits 90% of sunlight but 
diffuses and softens it; unaffected by rain, 
it can be removed with hot water and a 
stiff brush . . . In England, a new corro- 
sion- and impact-resisting alloy, “tun- 
gum,” is arousing much interest . . . All- 
rubber auto seats, predicted here months 
ago, are being introduced by one of the 
big rubber companies; made of several va- 
rieties of spongy rubber, they’re moth- 
proof, comfortable, and more durable 
than the usual- spring-and-padding seats; 
may become standard equipment on sev- 
eral makes of cars. 


Price Trends 


Commodity specialists expect food 
prices, especially meats, to continue slid- 
ing downward for at least another two 
months . . . Even when other prices start 
upward, meat costs are likely to stay 
down ... The long-expected rise in the 
price of popular-brand cigarettes will be 
postponed indefinitely, partly because of 
the recession, partly because of fear of 
provoking Congressional agitation for 
higher cigarette taxes .. . Barring the un- 
expected, auto-tire prices will remain un- 
changed for some time to come. 


Federal Incorporation? 


If and when the Federal incorporation 
of all companies in interstate commerce 
becomes law, it will Nor (as many busi- 
nessmen fear) take the form of the pend- 
ing Borah-O’Mahoney Bill. Administra- 
tion legal experts have made a quiet but 
thorough study of the bill and found its 
provisions too cumbersome and its con- 
stitutionality too doubtful. 


Business Footnotes 


A wide survey indicates that major in- 
dustries can’t be expected to resume 
large-scale buying of raw products be- 
fore March or April at the earliest .. . 
Leading mail-order houses are assuming 
that farm income this year will fall off 


—— 





5 to 10%, reversing the five-year up- 
trend . . . Brake-lining makers are hop- 
ing still other states will join New Jer. 
sey in compelling official inspection of all 
autos; figures show that such inspections 
temporarily boost lining sales as much as 
500%. 





Entertainment Lines 


Nec is looking for a sponsor for a 
series of Philo Vance mystery dramas to 
be written by S. S. Van Dine—at $2,500 
a broadcast script .. . RCA Victor is pre- 
paring material for a test suit to stop 
broadcasting of phonograph records 
Biggest radio advertiser of 1937: Procter 
& Gamble, who bought $4,496,337 worth 
of time during the year . . . Donald Duck's 
successor as No. 1 star of Walt Disney's 
movie shorts will be Gus Goose, a goofy 
bird with the knack of finding anything 
he wants on the end of his watch chain. 


Radio-Press Split-up 


Administration moves to outlaw joint 
ownership of newspapers and radio sta- 
tions are almost certain in this session of 
Congress. But, because Congressmen don’t 
care to offend either broadcasters or pub- 
lishers in an election year, no definite 
action is likely till 1939. 


Press Notes 


It was Kenneth Crawford, New York 
Evening Post correspondent in Washing- 
ton, who buttonholed Senators and stirred 
up all the fury over the qualifications of 
Mayor Frank Hague’s henchman John 
Milton, recently appointed to the Senate 
. .. Harold B. Hinton of The New York 
Times’ Washington bureau will go to the 
American Embassy in London as special 
assistant; he recently published a book 
advocating a stronger foreign policy 
Both Mayor Kelly and State’s Attorney 
Tom Courtney, leading candidates for 
Chicago’s Mayoralty, are having biogra- 
phies written as campaign propaganda. 


Missing Persons 


Vittorio Emanuele Orlando, former 
Premier of Italy and one of the “big four” 
of Versailles, is now 78 and retired from 
public life: spends winters in Rome, sum- 
mers on his Florence estate; still publishes 
legal studies, plays bridge, swims; plans 
a visit to the U.S. soon . . . Theda Bara, 
siren of the silent films, lives in London, 
is the wife of Charles Brabin, British film 
director; devotes her spare time to study 
of astrology, in which she firmly believes 
... Richard W. (Rube) Marquard, who 
pitched nineteen consecutive victories for 
the Giants in 1912, now deals out pari- 
mutuel tickets at Tropical Park Race- 
track, Miami Beech. 
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Wide World 


Teruel: loyalist soldiers mopping up 


Spain: Bombs vs. Civilians, Gold 


vs. Ore, Oranges vs. Olives 


War Bursts in Renewed Fury 
on Land and Sea; London Trade 


Pulls the Strings 


Mediterranean people appreciate the 
winter sun as a restorer of life and econo- 
mizer of fuel bills. Sunshine followed a spell 
of bad weather in eastern Spain last week, 
and along San Juan Boulevard, Barcelona, 
young and old trooped out of doors. This 
is a low-income quarter where most apart- 
ments have no heat except little charcoal- 
burning braziers. But the parkway is wide, 
with plenty of room for basking. It was 
the winter’s first sunny day, and children 
tolled hoops along gravel paths while their 
elders formed frieze-like groups at the bases 
of monuments and about the park foun- 
tain. 

At 12:15, without warning from the 
sirens, anti-aircraft guns barked. Instants 
later, six great bombing planes swooped 
overhead. The first bombs s°-uck without 


giving people time to scramble even into 
the precarious shelter of doorways. Win- 
dows and doors of an eight-story apart- 
ment exploded into the street; at an in- 
tersection the facades of four houses folded 
inward; a geyser of paving stones struck 
down a score of men, women, and children. 
On the sea front a direct hit crumpled an 
entire warehouse. The raiders left be- 
tween 300 and 400 killed, 1,500 wounded. 
Ten out of eleven direct hits, several with 
440- and 660-pound bombs, struck apart- 
ment houses. 
The whole job took just 90 seconds. 


Reprisals 

Surprise, made possible by approach 
from the sea at high altitude, put the 
Barcelona bombing in a special category 
for destruction. Otherwise, it was a single 
incident in a series. Black-winged planes 
from Gen. Francisco Franco’s Italian-built 
base at Palma, island of Majorca, seemed 
bent on setting the whole coast afire. The 
raiders hopped the 144 miles to Valencia 


as often as four times in one day, bombed 
Barcelona and paid deadly visits to eleven 
smaller towns. (At Tarragona, they killed 
four British sailors aboard a freighter.) 
Since Jan. 1 Franco planes, supposed by 
the enemy to come from his Italian back- 
ers, have made more than 50 raids on this 
coast. Twenty came within the past week. 

A school of military thought says air 
attacks to demoralize non-combatants has 
one serious drawback: danger of reprisal. 
Except for a few loyalist raids on insurgent 
quarters behind the lines, the Spanish war 
hadn’t upheld such prophets until last 
week. But after Franco’s coastal strafing— 
and also after Teruel refugees testified the 
Fascists had executed 3,000 civilians be- 
fore they lost the town—the loyalists at 
last undertook a reprisal campaign. It 
started with a raid on Salamanca, seat of 
Franco’s government, in which at least 225 
were killed, according to survivors who es- 
caped to Gibraltar. Barracks of the Condor 
Legion, a force of German technicians help- 
ing Franco, were struck. Next day, as in- 
surgent raids continued along the coast, 
loyalist planes flew 225 miles from Madrid 
and bombed Seville. 


Offensive 

Roman legions, also employing a policy 
of reprisals, destroyed Teruel (which they 
called Turba) to punish Hannibal for wip- 
ing out Sargento (Sargentum). Teruel 
again lies in ruins. But on the surrounding 
hills and plateau, which command im- 
portant highways and railways, Franco’s 
forces launched a new offensive. Last week 
it yielded one valuable gain. 

Artillery laid down a barrage compara- 
ble—the first in the Spanish clash—to a 
World War effort. Behind it, wave after 
wave of fresh troops stormed up El Mule- 
ton hill. The loyalists gave way. El Mule- 
ton, 34% miles from Teruel, commands the 
valley of the Alhambra River and the high- 
way running north. During the fighting 
American loyalist volunteers beat off re- 
peated attacks by Moorish cavalry. 


Tanker 

The American tanker Nantucket Chief 
(christened Gulflight at her launching 24 
years ago) is an insignificant vessel but 
by no means new to the headlines. May 1, 
1915, she was torpedoed off the Scilly 
Isles, first American bottom attacked by a 
German submarine. Last week the same 
5,189-ton tanker, with a full cargo of Soviet 
oil, fell into the hands of insurgent gun- 
boats off Barcelona. 

Insurgents held the ship, with Ameri- 
can officers and crew, at Palma. Franco’s 
siege of the coast never has been as ef- 
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fective in practice as on paper. One ob- 
jective of the air raids, which have de- 
stroyed some shipping since the first of 
the year, is to tighten the blockade. Cap- 
ture of the Nantucket Chief also signified 
increased activity by his small fleet. (Va- 
lencia claimed two Italian destroyers, with 
changed names and flying the insurgent 
flag, assisted in a naval bombardment of 
the city which supplemented air raids last 
week.) Franco’s new activity comes at a 
moment when the government already feels 
the pinch of shortage in food and raw ma- 
terials. 


Economic Background---- 


Starting with a gold reserve of $700,000,- 
000—fifth largest in the world—the loyal- 


compares with the orange as revenue from 
foreign trade; the mercury from Almadén 
and potash and alkali from Catalonia are 
insignificant compared with raw materials 
captured by Franco. 

The vaults of the Bank of Spain in 
Madrid, built by an American firm two 
years before the war, are among the most 
impregnable in the world but whether they 
hold anything now is a mystery. Many be- 
lieve all the gold reserve is in France, 
shifted by plane when Franco attacked 
Madrid. Whatever vaults hold the bullion, 
gold is the bulwark of government strength. 
Revenue from foreign trade, income from 
confiscated property, and donations from 
outside sympathizers all lag far behind the 
gold reserve in financing loyalist armies. 





Wide World 


Outside Teruel: scouting for Franco 


ist government nevertheless has had to be 
parsimonious, stinting on food for the 
sake of war materials and nursing an ex- 
port trade which declined precipitately for 
the first twelve months as Franco grabbed 
slice after slice of productive territory. 

Spanish oranges appeared in the Soviet 
Union in the winter of 1936. The first day 
of sale in food stores, a cook for an Amer- 
ican family became momentarily famous 
during her morning shopping tour by ex- 
plaining to interested fellow shoppers va- 
rious foreign uses for the exotic fruit. They 
no longer are a rarity and have helped pay 
for Soviet assistance on the battlefield. 

Finding a new market in Russia, how- 
ever, has been less important than keep- 
ing the old one in Britain—which has re- 
mained satisfactorily steady. During the 
first six months of 1937, with the war in 
progress, Britons ate almost as many Span- 
ish oranges as during the first six months 
of 1936, the season before hostilities. (First 
six months of 1937: $8,450,000; 1936: 
$9,130,000; 1935: $6,235,000.) 

Nothing else in government territory 


Still, gold is static. At the end of last 
year Premier Juan Negrin explained to a 
Manchester Guardian correspondent: 

“Our gold reserves are much more im- 
portant than is generally thought, and 
with care they should last us for a couple 
of years ... Yes, we have to buy food 
abroad but I am not going to spend more 
money for that than is absolutely neces- 
sary. If, last year, I had yielded to all the 
pressure to spend money on this, that and 
the other thing we would have none left 
for the war by now .. . We are busy or- 
ganizing our exports to provide us with 
substantial funds for purchase abroad . . . 
What we need in exchange are petrol, coal, 
food, and army equipment ... As for arm- 
aments, I can assure you that if we could 
buy abroad all we really need, the war 
would be finished before next summer. Our 
own production of armaments is increasing 
steadily but it is not easy to keep up with 
requirements . I do not think we will 
be able to produce all we need before six 
or twelve months.” 

Those who have been behind both lines 


———e 


find life in Madrid, Valencia, and Bare.” 
lona down-at-heel compared to Salamanca, 
Seville, or Burgos. Social change may be 
partly responsible. Also, noncombatan,; 
behind Franco’s lines had escaped wa, 
worst horrors until the loyalists  startej 
reprisal bombings last week. 

But the insurgents live off income; th. 
loyalists, off capital. Food in the cities eop. 
sists largely of beans and rice. Gasoline js 
so scarce that only government and army! 
are permitted to use automobiles or trucks 
Also, while shortage of food is a “egp. 
trolled scarcity,” there is a famine of tobae $ 
co. The cigarette ration is one package al 
week (bootleg cigarettes cost $2 a pack). 

All commodity prices have risen, oftey 
varying fantastically. Staples 25 per cent 
higher than the prewar level in Madrid 
may be 400 per cent higher in Valencia 
Average increase has been from 50 to 100 
per cent. Rents alone are down, reduced 5§ 
per cent by decree. The government got! 
30,000,000 pesetas (about $2,100,000 at) 
the present rate) in ten months last year! 
as rent from 8,000 buildings confiscated 
from Franco sympathizers in Madrid. 








Last June when Franco captured Bil- 
bao, his richest prize, the Basques quit 
their iron mines, and Franco put an em-| 
bargo on exports to Britain, whose heavy 
industry suffered an acute ore shortage. 
But by October, when production returned 
to the normal 140,000 tons, Franco lifted} 
the embargo and the war had reached a} 
new phase. t 

Franco started with no gold _reservel 
other than donations and confiscations} 
Neither Germany nor Italy could lend) 
much money or extend exorbitant credits) 
Both countries wanted Spanish raw mate] 
rials. They got them in exchange for arms." 
The Salamanca government claims to have 
no foreign debts. Others dispute the asser 
tion, but nobody doubts that the mainstay 
of Franco’s finance has been, not help 
from Fascist allies, but maintenance of nor 
mal trade with Britain. 

Olives, some fruit, and sherry have made 
contributions to keeping that balance. 
Nothing, however, has compared with or 
and minerals. British-owned or controlled 
mines at Bilbao and Rio Tinto have bees 
forced to help Franco build up his cash 
reserves abroad. 

In November the British Government 
sent Sir Robert Hodgson as agent te 
Franco, although still refusing diplomatie 
recognition. The Duke of Berwick and 
Alba, English-educated grandee, appeared 
in London as Franco’s agent, giving inter 
views that began: “The economic system 
of Spain is complementary to the economit 
system of Great Britain.” 

Which is perfectly true. Loyalist oranges 
and gold may compete with insurgent 
olives and ore. But neither side could conr 
pete long without Britain’s market; and it 
may be this that eventually forces the con 
promise which both sides have sworn #8 
impossible. 
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Mr. Roosevelt and Business: 
Conciliation Progresses 


White House Talks Bring 
Advisory Council but Little to 


Cure Depression 


A year ago last week Franklin D. Roose- 
velt began the first year of his second term. 
Jan. 21, 1937, there seemed to be scant 
cause for worry about the nation’s future, 
and during the first three weeks of the year, 
the President talked with only a half-dozen 
industrialists in casual conferences. On the 
day of Mr. Roosevelt’s second inaugura- 
tion, the stock market stood firm: Chrysler 
Motors sold at 124; Commonwealth & 
Southern Corp., 73; Standard Oil of New 
Jersey, 69; United States Steel, 147. 

By Jan. 21, 1938, Chrysler had dropped 
66 points; Commonwealth & Southern, 34; 
Standard Oil, 19; Steel, 35. And the White 


House appointment book betrayed a 
changing Presidential attitude: during 


January’s first three weeks Mr. Roosevelt 
had consulted with more than 100 busi- 
nessmen; ahead of him lay scheduled talks 
with at least as many more. 


Soft Talk 

Keynote of the third week of the Roose- 
velt-business discussions was conciliation. 
Perhaps by accident, probably by inten- 
tion, the President did not alternate lusty 
attacks on monopolies and holding com- 
panies with his peace conferences—as he 
had done in each of the previous weeks. 
Rather, he sandwiched in two discussions 


with correspondents, explaining in the 
mildest terms his attitude toward all 
business. 


In one press conference, he summed up 
his discussions with business leaders: the 
talks had resulted mainly in a clarification 
of the atmosphere, enabling the govern- 
ment and each of the economic groups 
better to understand their mutual prob- 
lems. 

In the other, the President took pains to 
modify his previous week’s implication 
that he hoped to outlaw all holding com- 
panies. Reporters packed in Mr. Roose- 
velt’s oval office had asked him to clarify 
his position—since the destruction of every 
holding company would affect even such 
concerns as Pennsylvania Railroad and 
General Motors Corp. Testily, the Presi- 
dent replied it would be “silly” to turn to 
dictionary definitions at such a time. But 
he gave his listeners the impression that at 
least as far as he was concerned, “holding 
companies” meant only those near a finan- 
cial pyramid’s apex, using small capital 
sums to dominate vast corporate struc- 
tures. Utility and banking holding con- 


cerns seemed to remain the chief magnets 
for his wrath. 


Parade 

In the first major President and busi- 
ness meeting of the week, Mr. Roosevelt 
proved that when he really wants to make 
peace he can be a master diplomat. 

His callers were 49 members of the 
Business Advisory Council, organized in 
1933 at Secretary of Commerce Roper’s 
suggestion. Since its birth, the council 
had made studies and reports on a wide 
variety of business-government subjects, 
only to have many of the documents 





President’s counselors: 
pigeonholed at the White House. Last 
week, as the council called with a new 
and comprehensive report, at least half 
of the members were belligerently de- 
termined to make their handiwork public 
whether the President approved or not. 
Moreover, a large bloc had _ privately 
threatened to resign unless Mr. Roosevelt 
repudiated the “sixty families” outbursts 
of Secretary Ickes and Assistant Attorney 
General Jackson. 

Far from repudiating the attacks, Mr. 
Roosevelt admitted having inspired them. 
But before the hour and a half conference 
ended, his general cordiality and his ap- 
probation of the council’s program paci- 
fied the group. 

Mr. Roosevelt had reason to be pleased. 
The twelve-point program—calling on the 
President for “leadership around which 
we can all rally”—was easily the most 
moderate statement of its kind thus far 
issued by any major business group. 
Council Chairman W. Averell Harriman, 


. 


$= 


46-year-old banker and railroad operator, | 
1 


read the text aloud—and as he did 80, the 
President jotted down notes. 

In brief, the council reported: 

Wages and Hours: The President's stat. 
ed objective of seeking “only legislation to 
end starvation wages and __ intolerable 
hours” is commendable, but a fresh study 
should be made. (Mr. Roosevelt’s com. 
ment: The proposed study shouldn’t delay 
legislation beyond this session.) 

Business Practices: Antitrust laws should 
be revised and most monopolies outlawed, 

Holding Companies: “Geographic decep. 
tralization of industry” should continye 
to be an administration goal; but “proper 
holding companies, with their many ad- 
vantages for the public good” shouldy't 
be outlawed. (Roosevelt: Some companies 
mass efficiency does make them operate jn 
the public interest.) 


Public Utilities: Pyramiding of and 


Wide World 


Harriman, Roper, and Stettinius 


abuses by some holding companies in the 
public-utility field” should be eliminated 
—as should “the situation that exists be- 
tween the administration and the 
industry.” (Roosevelt: The “misunder- 
standing” affects only about 15 per cent 
of the industry.) 

Labor Relations: The principle of col- 
lective bargaining is sound; but the prin- 
ciple that “where there is privilege there 
must be responsibility” ought to be enact- 
ed into Federal law. (Roosevelt: Instead 
of compulsory incorporation of labor 
unions, their officers should publish item- 
ized expenditures.) 

Housing: To further the President’s pro- 
gram, industry, labor, and government 
must cooperate in reducing construction 
costs. 

Flow of Capital: Capital-gains and u- 
distributed-profits taxes must be modified 
to attract funds to business. (Roosevelt: 
For the last two generations, bankers have 
failed to devise new machinery whereby 
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Acme 


Motormakers’ spokesman: Alvan Macauley 


small investors could put money into new 
industries.) 

Railroads: “Reestablishment of a finan- 
dally sound railroad situation will aid 
much in the stimulation of business ac- 
tivity.” 

Annual Wages: Wages in industry should 
be adjusted from the standpoint of annual 
income rather than hourly rates. 

Social Security: “There are amendments 
to the law which are important.” 

Agriculture: Federal legislation 
protect farm incomes. 

Monetary Policy: There should be no 
more pump priming or “cheapening of the 
dollar .. . The adoption of such measures 
at this time would seriously interfere with, 
if not completely prevent, the resumption 
of fundamentally sound recovery.” 


must 


Auto Problems 

Late in the week, the President turned 
to more specific business problems. Into the 
White House filed President Alvan Ma- 
auley of Packard Motor Car Co., Edsel 
Ford of Ford Motor Co., William S. Knud- 
sen of General Motors, K. T. Keller of 
Chrysler Corp., and five other auto-com- 
pany executives. 

In a conference lasting one hour the vis- 
itors agreed: (1) to put new limitations on 
installment-selling methods and—tenta- 
tively—to work out plans for revising the 
credit terms now offered auto buyers; (2) 
to turn critical scrutiny on the newest Pres- 
idential bogy—high-pressure salesmanship, 
which Mr. Roosevelt blames for the “over- 
sold” automobile market and for the re- 
sultant production slump. 

Macauley, the group’s spokesman, af- 
terward gave out a post-conference state- 
ment that labeled the talks as “helpful.” 


Echoes 


For the moment at least, the new good- 
will atmosphere proved infectious. Colby 


M. Chester, board chairman of the National 
Association of Manufacturers and president 
of General Foods Corp., told a Senate 
Committee it was high time for some one 
to “distribute the prizes in this mud-sling- 
ing contest and call it quits.” At a Lehigh 
alumni dinner in New York Tom M. Gird- 
ler painted a hopeful picture of “industry 
and the government working in harmony 
to demonstrate that the worst of the de- 
cline has been passed.” 

In a letter to the Senate Unemployment 
Committee, Benjamin F. Fairless, United 
States Steel Corp. president, announced his 
company’s subsidiaries held a $80,000,000 
balance available for plant modernization. 
With a favorable outlook, the corporation 
planned to spend half this sum in the first 
quarter of 1938, the rest in the second and 
third quarters. “In addition, if business 
conditions warrant, there will be undoubt- 
edly other expenditures in considerable 
amounts.” 





Significance 


Out of the President’s conferences came 
plans for a permanent advisory council— 
perhaps 25 representatives of big and little 
business, labor, agriculture, and consumers. 
But beyond that, the talks have accom- 
plished—and probably will accomplish— 
little in the way of specific depression cures. 

The conferences’ principal value lay in 
(1) the modifying effect they may have on 
the President’s 1938 recovery program, as 
yet uncrystallized, (2) their tendency to 
clear the air by impressing the President 
with the basic good faith of even “big bus- 
iness” and by reminding Mr. Roosevelt’s 
business foes that he is no raving “radical.” 

In private talks before leaving Washing- 
ton, most of the business conferees pro- 
fessed sincere encouragement. Few thought 
the recession would dip much lower. The 
majority looked for definite business im- 
provement by fall, perhaps by midsummer. 


Anti-Lynch Fight 
Filibuster Continues in Face 


of Closure Threats 


Between sips of orange juice and gulps 
of milk, the diminutive Senator droned 
on. Mighty for the moment, Allen J. El- 
lender of Louisiana held sway over an al- 
most senatorless Senate. Aided by strict 
rules of debate and abetted by a healthy 
larynx, Ellender talked on and on of how 
civilization declined in ancient Egypt and 
India and in modern Haiti and Harlem 
when dark-skinned peoples “mongrelized” 
the populations. 

By the end of Jast week the Senator had 
filibustered against the Anti-Lynching Bill 
for six days, held the floor for 27 hours 45 
minutes, actually spoken for 24 hours, and 
used up $4,000 worth of space in the Con- 
gressional Record. Then other Southerners, 
led by Senator Tom Connally of Texas, 
took up the burden. 

Along the Filibuster Front combat lines 
tightened as the days wore on. At the end 
of the week of talk, Vice President Garner 
threatened to hobble Southern orators by 
enforcing the rules “in a technical man- 
ner.” Majority Leader Barkley of Ken- 
tucky, caught between the devil of his 
Southern constituents and the deep sea of 
his official duties, announced a maneuver 
designed to bring filibusterers to physical 
exhaustion—night sessions, beginning this 
week. 

But the measure’s Southern foes still ap- 
peared fresh. Three thoughts spurred them 
on: that the Senate was becoming wearied 
by incessant talk; that, through the trick 
of introducing endless amendments, they 
could hold the floor until doomsday; and 
that the administration, already impatient 
at the delay, would sooner or later shelve 
the bill to clear the way for more pressing 


recovery legislation and appropriation 
measures. 
Sentiment 


By last week many a senator had come to 
wonder whether his Southern colleagues, 
opposing the measure en bloc, really mir- 
rored the overwhelming view of their con- 
stituents. In November an American In- 
stitute of Public Opinion poll showed the 
country at large favored Federal anti- 
lynching legislation by 72 per cent, the 
South approving by 57 per cent. But last 
week the institute announced the result of 
a newer poll on the specific bill now be- 
fore the Senate; it showed the nation sup- 
porting the measure by only 53 per cent, 
with the South, Rocky Mountain States, 
and Pacific Coast, opposing it (percentage 
not disclosed) . 

Another index of popular sentiment kept 
the cauldron of controversy bubbling. A 
score of such dyed-in-Dixie newspapers as 
The Louisville Courier-Journal, The Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch, and The New Or- 
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leans Tribune blasted at the Senators who 
obstructed the bill. 


Facts 

Those, confused by Senate verbiage and 
sectional prejudices, who turned to alma- 
nacs, encyclopedias, and history books 
found these facts: 

According to the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, 
total lynchings of both Negroes and whites 
have reached 5,115 since 1882. Of these 26 
happened in 1935, 13 in 1936, and 8 in 
1937. Statistics show that the great ma- 
jority of these lynchings took place in 
Southern rural sections which were below 
their state averages in per capita bank 
deposits, income, and educational facilities 
and whose citizens generally lacked emo- 
tional and recreational opportunities. 

The earliest anti-lynch bill on record 
was introduced in Congress in 1902 by 
Rep. George White of North Carolina, the 
South’s Last Negro Congressman. It got 
nowhere. No other attempts at Federal 
legislation were made until 1921, when 
Congressman Leonidas C. Dyer introduced 
his measure. After Dyer’s bill passed the 
House a Senate filibuster knocked it gal- 
ley-west. The third bill, sponsored by Sen- 
ators Costigan and Wagner, met similar 
fate in 1934. 

The present measure, sired by Repre- 
sentative Gavagan and by Senators Wag- 
ner and Van Nuys, would make: (1) state 
police officers liable to imprisonment for 
not trying to prevent lynchings, (2) coun- 
ties in which lynchings occur liable to a 
fine of from $2,000 to $10,000. 

Advocates of anti-lynch legislation con- 
tend that states themselves have set the 
pace in outlawing lynching. They point out 
that eighteen states already have laws mak- 
ing county governments liable for mob 
damage to property, while twelve states 


(including North Carelina, South Caro- - 


lina, and West Virginia) hold counties re- 
sponsible for mob death. 

To get their bill clear of constitutional 
hurdles, Wagner and Van Nuys hang their 
hopes on the Fourteenth Amendment, 
which guarantees citizens “equal protec- 
tion of the laws” and empowers Congress 
to enforce that guarantee “by appropriate 
legislation.” On the other side, William E. 
Borah of Idaho, the Senate’s veteran stu- 
dent of the Constitution, argues: under 
the Fourteenth Amendment, the Federal 
Government cannot assume jurisdiction 
over acts not committed by direction of a 
state; the failure of local officers, contrary 
to state statutes, to prevent lynchings are 
not acts of the state itself, therefore not 
subject to Federal law. 


Future~-—~ 


By the end of last week, most observers 
concluded that the Anti-Lynching Bill had 
lost ground. The busy Southern opposition 
seemed to gain fresh determination while 
the measure’s friends fretted over the waste 


of time. Most agreed that the Senate would 
probably be compelled to sidetrack the 
bill in favor of more pressing legislation. 
But there remained the outside chance 


that Senate leaders, by invoking seldom 
used rules of closure or by some parlia- 
mentary trick, might shut off debate and 
give the 73 senators who favor the bill a 
chance to make it law. 


Newsphotos 


Senator Ellender, filibuster 


Other Congress Events 


“| Paving the way for the President’s long- 
awaited message on national defense, the 
House rushed passage of the Navy Supply 
Bill appropriating $553,226,494, a peace- 
time record. The measure contained funds 
for constructing 22 new fighting ships (in- 
cluding two battleships) and for continu- 
ing work on 74 ships now building. The 
Senate seemed certain to approve the bill 
as well as “authorization” of (but not 
appropriations for) a still bigger navy as 
requested by the President. 








—. 
4] The House Ways and Means Compt. 
tee, struggling over its bill to modify bug. 
ness taxes, listened to businessmen detail 


reasons for repealing or modifying the capi- | 


tal-gains and surplus-profits levies. At the 
same time, the committee found new rea- 
sons for believing that its plan for a special 
tax on closely held corporations might hurt 
small firms as much as large. The entire 
Tax Revision Bill seems destined to reach 
the House floor about mid-February, pas 
quickly, then go to the Senate, where 
further tax-law modifications will be added. 


*| The House passed the Treasury-Pog 
Office Supply Bill appropriating a total of 
$1,515,352,286. Despite loud economy talk. 
members added some $2,300,000—mostly 
to increase post-office jobs. 


“| The new Housing Bill was reported out 
of conference after the Lodge amendment 
(requiring payment of “prevailing wages” 
on authorized projects) had been killed. ]t 
quickly passed the House and faced Senate 
approval as soon as the anti-lynch fij- 
buster could be interrupted. 


*| A Senate-House conference committee 
neared agreement on the new Farm Bill, 
foreshadowing final enactment by early 


March. 


“| The Senate received vociferous protests 
from labor and _ liberal organizations 
against John Milton, newly appointed to 
fill the Senate seat that A. Harry Moore 
vacated to become third-term Governor 
of New Jersey. Opposition sprang mainly 
from Milton’s long-term service as coun- 
sel for Boss Frank Hague of Jersey City. 
But when Milton appeared in the Senate 
chamber Monday, opposition vanished. A 
three-minute ceremony gave him official 
status as junior Senator from New Jersey. 





Revenge 
Senators Get Their Chance 


to Badger Ickes 


When Franklin Roosevelt handed Har- 
old Ickes the portfolio of Interior Secretary 
in 1933, Democrats at once chalked up 
two strikes against Ickes. He not only 
lacked a national reputation, but he also 
wore a Progressive-Republican label. 

After that Ickes, though gaining respect 
among New Dealers, adopted tactics that 
further widened the gulf between himself 
and old-line Democrats. Given billions to 
create PWA jobs, the Secretary ignored the 
patronage pleas of Congressmen, fettered 
projects in red tape to insure honest spend- 
ing, allowed his investigators to eavesdrop 
on Senators’ telephone calls to his depart- 
ment, and—Congressmen charge—adopted 
the attitude of a saint among_ political 
thieves. 

Two weeks ago, Senators finally got the 
chance they had awaited for five years. Un- 
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—— 
So 








der the Secretary’s prodding, Mr. Roose- 
yelt had promoted Ickes’ administrative 
assistant, Ebert K. Burlew, to First As- 
sistant Secretary of the Interior. The nomi- 
nation had to clear through the Senate 
Public Lands Committee, where two of 
Ickes-—and Burlew’s—firmest foes, Sena- 
tors Pittman and McCarran, were primed 
for revenge. 

Just before the committee hearings 
started, Senator Pittman chanced upon an 
obscure newspaper reference to discrep- 
ancies in Interior Department accounts. 
That added to committeemen’s ammuni- 
tion, and they weren’t to be deterred even 
by Postmaster General Farley’s wire pull- 
ing to keep Ickes from being “crucified:” 

The committee found a ready spring- 
board in the case of Reno Stitely, an ob- 
scure Interior Department clerk who had 
conceived an imaginary CCC camp, peo- 
pled it with fictitious employes whom he 
“promoted” and “fired” at random, and 
cashed their salary checks for three years 
until he had muleted the government of 
$84,000. 

From Stitely, it was an easy step to 
Ickes. Senator Pittman solemnly observed 
that “Secretary Ickes is responsible for all 
his employes,” and that the affair savored 
of “laxity and inefficiency, if not criminal 
carelessness.” 

By the end of last week’s sessions, Bur- 
lew was all but forgotten. Utilizing tips 
from disgruntled ex-subordinates of Ickes, 
the Senators gleefully dug into department 
accounting methods, wiretapping practices, 
and anything else that might embarrass 
Ickes. 

When agents admitted that the depart- 
ment’s National Park Service books hadn’t 
been audited in several years, one Senator 
talked of bringing Ickes back to the stand 
for an explanation. Another spoke private- 
ly of launching a full-fledged investigation 
of the entire department. Most realists pre- 
dicted the Senators would simply badger 
Ickes and Burlew to their hearts’ content, 
then let the appointment slide through. 


- 





varkley vs. Chandler 


Kentucky Feud Embarrasses 


the Administration 


Three years ago President Roosevelt 
sent Sen. Alben W. Barkley home to Ken- 
tucky; trouble was stirring in state Democ- 
racy. Ruby Laffoon, outgoing Governor 
and a raucous Roosevelt heckler, wanted 
to nominate his Highway Commission 
chairman, Thomas S. Rhea, for the Gov- 
ernorship. Administration Democrats well 
knew that a Rhea victory would damage 
the President’s Southern prestige. 

Out of a jumble of political arguments 
and legal technicalities, Lt. Gov. A. B. 
Chandler eventually emerged as the New 
Deal’s candidate. “Happy” Chandler— 
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then 37 and already noted for his tenor 
voice and boundless joviality—defeated 
Rhea in the Democratic primaries, then, 
with Barkley’s support, went on to win 
the Governorship by a record majority 
over his Republican opponent. 

Last week intraparty strife once more 
split Kentucky Democrats and once more 
threatened the President’s Southern 


At the Barkley dinner that night in the 
Brown Hotel, “fellows from the North” 
lent impressive strength to the Senator’s 
cause. Hastily mobilized after Chandler’s 
aims became clear, six emissaries of the 
President had journeyed from Washing- 
ton: Marvin McIntyre, White House sec- 
retary, and Senators Guffey, Truman, 


Schwellenbach, Minton, and Neely. After 





Wide World 


Acme 


Kentucky feudists Alben Barkley and ‘Happy’ Chandler 


strength. Again Mr. Roosevelt intervened 
—this time to back Barkley, now Senate 
majority leader and a trusted Presidential 
aide, against Chandler, still an avowed 
New Dealer but bitterly hated by Ken- 
tucky’s labor vote. 


Beef and Squab 

Barkley’s friends and political allies had 
arranged a testimonial dinner and invited 
the Governor. At first Chandler delayed 
acceptance, then flatly refused to attend: 

“When the banquet, by accident or de- 
sign of its sponsors, began to take on po- 
litical significance it was apparent that my 
attendance would be misinterpreted as en- 
dorsement of Senator Barkley for re- 
nomination in the August primary. I didn’t 
want my friends to misconstrue my at- 
tendance .. .” 

Meanwhile, the Governor’s friends ar- 
ranged a Chandler luncheon for the same 
day as Barkley’s banquet. At that lunch- 
eon, in Louisville’s Pendennis Club and 
Seelbach Hotel last Saturday, 1,000 Chan- 
dler supporters chewed beef tenderloin and 
heard the Governor indirectly proclaim 
his Senatorial ambitions: 

“If by chance you people want me to 
represent you in any other capacity .. . 
I won’t call upon any senators or any 
other fellows from the North to come 
help me .. .” 


boned breast of squab, Barkley and his 
1,300 fellow feasters heard McIntyre read 
a letter from Mr. Roosevelt: 

“IT wish you would go down to Louisville 
and tell the home folks how much we in 
Washington think of their senior Senator 
... Senator Barkley’s long familiarity with 
national affairs, his integrity, his patriotic 
zeal, his courage and loyalty, and his elo- 
quence .. . give him exceptional equip- 
ment as a legislator and a leader . . . Send 
him and all who gather in his honor my 
hearty good wishes.” 

Scarcely able to speak for his tears, 
Barkley quavered: “I’d rather deserve a 
letter like that than hold any office in the 
land.” 





Import 


Behind Chandler’s desire for a Senate 
seat is the fact that he’s forbidden by law 
to succeed himself as Governor. His latest 
move springs directly from the failure of 
an earlier coup. Three weeks ago the Ken. 
tucky Legislature passed a resolution ask- 
ing the President to appoint the state’s 
junior Senator, Marvel Logan, to the 
Supreme Court vacancy created by the 
retirement of Justice George Sutherland. 
Insiders in Kentucky politics well under- 
stood the Governor’s scheme: if Logan had 
gone to the court, Chandler would have 
resigned as Governor. Then Lt. Gov. Keen 
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Johnson, succeeding to the Governorship, 
would have appointed Chandler to com- 


plete the unexpired Senate term. But Stan- 
ley Reed of Kentucky, not Logan, got the 
court appointment. 

Now, with Democratic friction not yet 
cooled after last summer’s fight over the 
court plan and with the Senate still split 
by a filibuster, Kentucky’s new troubles 
take on special significance. Some 330 
Democratic seats in the House and 28 in 
the Senate are to be filled in next fall’s 
elections; in the intervening months, any 
clear shift of Kentucky favor away from 
Barkley and toward Chandler will jeopard- 
ize the President’s grip on the less-than- 
solid South. Most observers concede the 
Governor a powerful machine, boundless 
ambition, and ample political guile; de- 
spite increasing administration activity in 
Barkley’s favor, many Kentuckians give 
Chandler a good chance of displacing the 
President’s “dear Alben.” 

Behind the scenes, Democratic strate- 
gists in Washington are puzzling over ways 
to avert a finish fight between Chandler 
and Barkley. The next few months may 
see the administration offering Logan a 
post on some important Federal commis- 
sion—thereby creating a Senate seat for 
Chandler, avoiding a risk for Barkley, and 
insuring Chandler’s support of the Roose- 
velt-Farley faction in the 1940 convention. 





End of a Pacifist 


“You'll never 
George Partridge. 

“Tl make it or die in the attempt,” 
boasted Rolphe Forsyth. 

A moment later Forsyth, a 35-vear-old 
Vancouver, B.C., schoolteacher and paci- 
fist, tore off his clothes and waded into the 
icy water off Seattle’s wharves. Ahead of 
him, he pushed a heavy suitcase lashed to 
a railroad tie. He began to swim toward 


make it,” cautioned 











International 


Kidnapers’ hide-out, captive’s grave 


the Japanese Hiye Maru. The ship, heavily 
loaded with scrap iron destined for Nip- 
ponese munitions plants, was tied up to a 
closely guarded dock about half a mile 
away. 

Soon after Forsyth disappeared in the 
darkness, a dock policeman nabbed Par- 
tridge as a suspected boxcar thief and heard 
him stammer this explanation: Forsyth, 
claiming to be backed by certain “Oriental 
interests,” had promised him $1,000 for 
his aid in a plot to hurt Japan—specifically, 
to blast the 11,000-ton Japanese vessel to 
Kingdom Come by tying high explosives 
to its hull. 

In a few hours Forsyth’s body had been 
fished from the harbor. Under a dock next 
day police found the suitcase, still afloat. 
In it were 369 sticks of dynamite attached 
to a time clock. Seeping water had stop- 


. ped the clock one-eighth of an inch from 


its firing position. 





Wide World 


For the motorship Hiye Maru: 369 sticks of dynamite 


Trapper Trapped 
Alert Cashier Aids Solution 


of Kidnaping and Murder 


At California’s Santa Anita race track 
two weeks ago, a squad of sharp-eved men 
wandered inconspicuously through the bet- 
ting sheds. Some merely scanned the jab- 
bering players: others posed as inspectors 
in the pari-mutuel coops. All scrutinized 
the money in excited fists: somewhere in 
the holiday mob were bills from a $50,000 
ransom hoard, paid last October for the re- 
lease of Charles S. Ross, 72-year-old re- 
tired Chicago manufacturer—who was 
never seen again. 

In one betting booth a part-time clerk 
gave special attention to his clients’ cur- 
rency. The clerk had been living in Chi- 
cago when Ross was kidnaped, had be- 
come interested in the case—had even 
memorized some of the bills’ serial num- 
bers. 

Across the betting counter one afternoon 
a quick hand shoved $40 and seized the 
pari-mutuel ticket. Before the watchful 
clerk realized the cash was “hot,” the bet- 
tor had vanished. The clerk resumed his 
vigil—this time with a Federal investigator 
at his side. 

Presently the cashier felt his skin creep; 
before him stood ihe hasty bettor, avain 


with $40 in betraying bills. The clerk 
flashed a prearranged signal—but _ the 


G-man had wandered away. Stalling for 
time, the cashier started an argument with 
his client. When the officer returned. the 
quaking clerk repeated his signal, and the 
agent tapped the bettor’s shoulder: “I 
want to see you.” 

Quietly, the harsh-faced little 
walked away with his captor—and other 
players waiting in line had no idea they 
had witnessed the arrest of Peter Anders, 


man 


tom 
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confessed kidnaper, robber, and killer for 
whom the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
had scoured the country for three months. 

After days of questioning, an airplane 

dash to St. Paul, Minn., and many myste- 
) sious forays into the back country, J. Ed- 
gar Hoover and his aides released Anders’ 
) story bit by bit: 

As soon as he and his accomplice, James 
Gray, had snatched Ross in Chicago, they 
hustled him to a hide-out in Crow Wing 
County, Minn., about 120 miles northwest 
of St. Paul. There they kept the old man 
' ina makeshift dungeon while they estab- 
| Jished contact with his family. To rein- 
force their ransom claims, they posed Ross 
holding an Oct. 3 copy of The Chicago 
Daily News and sent the photo to his wife. 
Following instructions, Mrs. Ross and her 
attorney gave the cash to a motorcycle 


TS le Lae al 





messenger. 
Dressed in white coveralls and white hel- 
met, the cyclist followed a prescribed route 
over back roads near Chicago. A car pulled 
up behind him and flashed its headlights. 
The cyclist tossed the money into a ditch 
and deliberately wrecked his machine to 
prove that he wouldn’t attempt pursuit. 
Having seized the cash, Anders and Gray 
moved their captive to a forest near 
Spooner, Wis., and chained him in a tim- 
bered dugout. The tale of what happened 
after that varied from day to day last 
week. At first the Federal agents said An- 
ders had confessed killing in cold blood 
both captive and fellow conspirator. Later 


Anders declared that Gray and Ross had 
been injured in a scuffle and that he had 
shot both to put them out of misery. After 
their bodies were found in the dugout, in- 
vestigation showed that Ross had been 
beaten as well as shot and that nine bullets 
had been shot into Gray. Officers con- 
cluded that Anders had murdered his part- 
ner to avoid division of the loot. 

In Chicago late in the week, Hoover re- 
vealed Anders’ true identity: John Henry 
Seadlund, 27, of Ironton, Minn., who start- 
ed his criminal career four years ago with 


‘Tommy Carroll, of the Dillinger gang. 


Hoover said Anders confessed escaping 
from the Crow Wing jail in 1934 and par- 
ticipating in two other kidnapings and four 
bank robberies. 


The agents found $14,402.28 in Anders’ 


pockets and $30,000 more in a portable 
typewriter case buried under snow and 
leaves near Walker, Minn. Facing the 
death penalty, Anders told Federal officers 
that he and Gray had originally intended 
only to rob Ross; they later decided on the 
kidnaping “to keep in practice.” 
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Dean Noe 


In Memphis last week the ailing James 
M. Maxon, Episcopal Bishop of Tennessee, 
recovered sufficiently to receive visitors. 
First to call were the Rev. James S. Sharpe, 
secretary of the diocese, and a delegation 
of laymen. Soon afterward the Bishop ad- 








Wide World 
Green Goods Game: For 48 hours Secret Service agents kept 
vigil near the San Jose home of Felix Saia. At midnight they rushed the 
house, ransacked it and, in a cellar, found 40 fruit jars. Each jar held ten 
bundles of 50 counterfeit $5 Federal Reserve bills. Later the agents ar- 
rested Saia (right) and two accomplices. 


dressed a letter to the Very Rev. Israel 
Harding Noe: “I regret to advise that it 
is convincingly evident to me that you be 
removed as dean of St. Mary’s Cathedral 
, Assured that he might draw his 
$400-a-month salary and live in the dean- 
ery until June, the pastor declined to 
break his fast (Newsweek, Jan. 24). 

Dean Noe started his program to “put 
on the fullness of the Godhead bodily” ten 
years ago. In 1928 he practiced abstinence 
from marital relationship, which resulted 
in the estrangement of his wife and two 
children, reconciled at the beginning of 
his fast. In 1936 he lived solely on Grape 
Nuts and fruit; in 1937 on fruit alone, 
denying himself water. Since Jan. 2, he has 
lived entirely on the thrice-weekly com- 
munion wafer and wine. His plan was to 
have reached its fruition within two years 
with the complete denial of all food and 
water. 

Sunday night, 22 days after he had be- 
gun his struggle for immortality on earth, 
Noe collapsed.* He was taken to the Bap- 
tist Memorial Hospital where a group of 
specialists had gathered to make a con- 
certed effort to save his life. 

The Dean’s breakdown had been ex- 
pected hourly since Wednesday. A phy- 
sician’s examination at that time showed 
his digestive organs to be partly paralyzed. 
His breathing was irregular, and he walked 
with difficulty. He confided to his wife 
that he was unable to shave himself. In 
the hospital, he sank into a deep coma, 
rousing at intervals to a surprisingly lucid 
condition. In spite of his weak objections, 
interns began feeding by intravenous in- 
jection. 





Relief 


Judge Commends $2 a Week 
5 


Budget to Senators 


While President Roosevelt, in confer- 
ences with industrialists, sought a program 
to end the nation’s business troubles, the 
purely human side of the economic prob- 
lem came to light in governmental re- 
ports, Senate committee testimony, and a 
letter to the Vice President. 


€ In St. Joseph, Mich., Probate Judge Mal- 
colm Hatfield and his wife lived for an 
experimental week on the local home-re- 
lief allowance of $2. The seven day “wel- 
fare diet” included 1 peck of potatoes, 3 
cans of condensed milk, 3 loaves of bread; 





*In August 1920, Terence James Mac- 
Swiney, Lord Mayor of Cork, jailed by the 
British for sedition, began a hunger strike. 
Seventy-four days later, having taken noth- 
ing but water, the Sinn Feiner died. The 
British Government, which had announced 
the year before that they would let hunger 


strikers fast and “take the consequences,” 
was roundly denounced by the world for 
murder. 
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| pound each of salt pork, sugar, butter 
substitutes; 2 pounds each of beans and 
rice, canned peas and tomatoes; 1 head of 
cabbage; 10 cents’ worth of oatmeal, 10 
cents’ worth of salt, pepper, and flour. 

By the end of the week hunger had 
driven Hatfield and his wife into extrav- 
agance: “We blew ourselves for Sunday 
dinner by eating 15 cents’ worth of ham- 
burger steak.” 

To Vice President Garner, the Judge 
recommended that members of Congress 
try a similar budget. “Perhaps there would 
be less filibustering and more action.” 


“In Washington, Secretary of Labor 
Frances Perkins released current industrial 


unemployment statistics: between mid- 
November and mid-December, 520,000 
factory workers lost their jobs. Weekly 
manufacturing pay rolls declined $17,600,- 
000, the largest drop for a similar period 
since 1920. 

(Next day, the Treasury reported that 
61 persons paid taxes on incomes of more 
than $1,000,000 last year. Previous year’s 
total: 33 persons.) 


« The United States Health Service pub- 
lished the first of a series of reports on a 
nationwide survey. Chief -among its find- 
ings: In relief families, 30 per cent of all ° 
disabling illnesses receive no medical care. 
In families having annual incomes of $500 
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Acme 


where a WPA construction camp marks the new site 


a —| 


or less, the infant-mortality rate js 168 | 
per 1,000; in families of the $3,000 Income 


group the rate is 30 per 1,000. 


“ From scattered sections of the country, | 


witnesses appeared before the Senate Com. 
mittee on Unemployment and Relief; theiy 
testimony indicated increasingly _ serjoys 
relief crises throughout the winter. 

Illinois: Yhe locally financed relief Joad 
rose from 154,000 families in September ty 
185,000 this month. “Unless WPA ey. 
ployment increases substantially, the gep. 
eral relief case load . . . may be expected 
to reach a high point of between 195,009 
and 200,000 cases by March.” 

Ohio: Relief applications in Cleveland 
increased from 225 per day last month 
to an all-time high of 677 last week. 

New York City: Weekly rate of relief 
applications jumped from 2,781 in Septem. 
ber to about 7,000 this month. 


ror rr rr rrr er 


Shawneetown 
Years ago when Shawneetown, oldest 


municipality in Illinois, was the gover. 
ment postal center for Indiana, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Illinois, a horseback dele- 
gation from a struggling northern hamlet 
trotted into town and begged a loan of 
$1,000. Shawneetown’s bearded bankers 
sent the visitors away empty-handed— 
“because Chicago is too far away from 
Shawneetown ever to amount to any- 
thing.” 

Last week Shawneetown citizens re- 
counted that bit of local lore as they an- 
ticipated the strangest chapter in their 
town’s varied history. 

All Shawneetown 


prepared to move, 
bag, baggage—and buildings. Earliest 
settlers had founded the town on the 


Ohio River’s banks. Since then periodic 
river risings have constituted the greatest 
threat to life and property. Shawneetown 
tried everything from dikes to reforest- 
ation. But the winter floods of 1937 
which inundated the town from 15 to 25 
feet proved the last straw. Something 
drastic had to be done. 

Citizens looked around and picked a 
site of several hundred gently rolling 
acres 3 miles from the river. Then they 
asked and got $1,292,000 from the state 
and Federal Governments to pay the 
moving bill, plus some $2,500,000 addi- 
tional WPA funds to cover the cost of 
erecting 484 new buildings. One hundred 
homes in the new town would be moved 
bodily from the old site. Last week a 
construction started work on_ the 
first building, and the transfer of Shaw- 
neetown was under way. 

When finished sometime next year, the 
new Shawneetown will be a model city, 
laid out in an oval shape so that no sec- 
tion will lie more than three blocks from 
the center of town—or less than 75 feet 
above the river. 
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So—— 


Japan Makes a Gesture; 
Chinese Guerrillas ‘Take a City 


Chiang’s Followers Rush 
Roads for Long Campaign of 


Attrition Against Invaders 


From the Speaker’s tribune in Tokyo’s 
$10,000,000 Parliament building, Foreign 
Minister Koki Hirota last Sunday assured 
the world that his country’s conquest of 
East Asia would not affect the Open Door: 
“Let me state explicitly that Japan is 
prepared . . . to welcome [all the powers’ 
cultural and economic cooperation.” 


Trade 

In 1516 a Portuguese square-rigger 
forged up the Pearl River and dropped 
anchor off Canton. The civilized Canton- 
ese laughed at the “hairy barbarians” who 
rowed ashore; but despite their misgivings, 
they bought Portuguese pepper and spices 
—and European sea merchants made their 
first recorded trade in the Orient. 

Thereafter, hundreds of vessels swarmed 
to the Celestial Kingdom. Rich trading 
cities sprang up on the Chinese seaboard. 
By 1899 seven powers had emerged as the 
leading contenders for Far Eastern com- 
merce. One of them was the United States; 
and John Hay, Secretary of State, formu- 
lated the Open Door Policy, which guaran- 
teed all nations equal trade opportunities 
in China. Unencumbered by discrimina- 
tory tariff walls, East-West commerce 
leaped to fabulous proportions. 

This began to decay last summer, when 
Japan’s “punitive expedition” against “ir- 
responsible Chinese bandits” developed 
into an organized, fuil-fledged invasion of 
the continent. The campaign included a 
naval blockade extending from Tientsin to 
Canton. And since this has all but wiped 
out Western trade with China, Hirota’s dec- 
laration last week carried little conviction. 


Guerrillas 

At Hankow—provisional Chinese capi- 
tal—Vice Minister of Communications 
Peng Hseu-pei announced that China has 
turned her face from the sea and is reno- 
vating the ancient caravan trails used by 
Asiatic traders for 5,000 years. Thousands 
of volunteer students, citizens, and coolies 
rushed work on a highway (which they 
hope to finish in four months) through 
Southern Yiinnan Province to connect 
with the British railways in Burma. Multi- 
tudes also toiled on Marco Polo’s cele- 
brated “Silk Route,” which links Russia 
and China through Central Asia, and on 
an extension of the Canton-Hankow rail- 
way to French Indo-China. 

Chinese Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 





Wide World 


In the cold: Marcel Cachin 


expects to import enough foreign arms 
over these routes to carry out the guerrilla 
tactics on which he counts to bring about 
Japan’s eventual economic collapse. 

This warfare last week gained him two 
important victories. At Shanghai, Chinese 
irregulars marched brazenly into the sub- 
urbs and captured a garrison of 270 Japa- 
nese. In the North, Gen. Chu Teh’s Com- 
munist bands cut 100 miles behind the 
Japanese lines and seized the city of 
Penglu in the heart of Shansi Province. 


“Two weeks ago Communist Generalis- 
simo Chu Teh acquired large stores of war 
materials when Chiang Kai-shek put him 
in charge of the Shansi army (replacing 
Marshal Yen Hsi-han, since reported court- 
martialed). But apparently this didn’t 
help much. Last week Chu Teh’s second- 
in-command, Gen. Peng Teh-huai, arrived 
in Hankow to plead for an increase in the 
$500,000 monthly subsidy that the Kuo- 
mintang government has granted the 
Eighth Route (Communist) Army. 

Though the moon-faced war lord failed 
to obtain the extra silver, he did make up 
with Chiang Kai-shek, who recently had 
offered $100,000 for his head. Peng also 
entertained newspaper correspondents with 
tales of the hardships endured by his guer- 
rilla fighters in the high, blizzard-lashed 
Shansi mountain valleys. The Communists 
lacked anti-aircraft and machine guns and 
were “in desperate need of food and medi- 
cal supplies.” 

Peng’s story of the ex-Red army’s fight- 
ing was the first from a veteran. Guerrilla 


tactics, he said, was not their only skill. 
They also recognized the need for orthodox 
tactics. “The main force operates consid- 
erably like a regular army,” he said, “but 
small units are using mobile tactics.” He 
confessed that the Chinese force in Shansi 
had no hope of keeping the Japanese out 
of the southern part of the province, but 
said that they would never be able to 
force a way through to the Lunghai Rail- 
way, connecting Shansi with the outside 
world. 





French Compromise 
A New ‘National’ Government 


Tackles Thankless Task 


Two weeks ago the French Popular 
Front government went to pieces. Finance 
Minister Georges Bonnet refused to satisfy 
Socialists and Communists by slapping on 
exchange restrictions to avert financial 
panic. The two parties withdrew from their 
partnership with the Radical Socialists, 
and Premier Chautemps resigned. Presi- 
dent Albert Lebrun called first on Bonnet 
and then on Léon Blum, Socialist leader 
and first Popular Front Premier, to form a 
new government. Both failed. Chautemps, 
asked to try again, also seemed certain to 
fail. 

French politics drives an eternal tan- 
dem: internal and foreign affairs. Rum- 
blings of social conflict have become in- 
creasingly ominous; so have threats from 
abroad. King Carol has a_ hand-picked 
Fascist Premier in Rumania, palpitating 
for an accord with Berlin and Rome. About 
the time Chautemps’ chances seemed low- 
est, Premier Stoyadinovitch of Yugoslavia 
paid a visit to Hitler, complete with fan- 
fares and public expressions of mutual lik- 
ing. The cornerstone of French hegemony 
in Central Europe obviously was in a bad 
way, with wars already in progress close 
to French interests in West and East. 

Although Blum’s wife was dying in a 
hospital (see page 5), he labored franti- 
‘ally for 24 hours and persuaded Socialists 
to support Chautemps’ purely Radical 
Socialist Cabinet. Communists fell in line, 
and even the most conservative groups on 
the Right gave support. Practically all of 
Chautemps’ appointments annoyed one 
group or another: Yvon Delbos, disliked 
by Communists for his refusal to intervene 
in Spain, remained as Foreign Minister: 
Bonnet, cause of the original smashup, re- 
ceived the newly created post of Financial 
Coordinator; the job of Finance Minister 
went to Paul Marchandeau, debonair and 
conservative lawyer for France’s biggest 
champagne interests (his name means 
“Water Merchant”). 





Stopgap 
Almost everybody approved the new 
government’s first act: it combined army, 
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navy, and air forces under Edouard Da- 
ladier as War Minister, giving him a posi- 
tion analagous to that of Col. Gen. Her- 
mann Géring in Germany. At the same 
time, almost everyone considers the Cabi- 
net a stopgap. As often before, alarms 
from without forced a fundamentally un- 
sound compromise. During the crisis, how- 
ever, an old idea got new strength: to 
tackle France’s three main problems— 
chronic financial chaos, bitter labor dis- 
putes, rearmament—with a_ nationalist 
government, a hodgepodge of all shades 
such as the late Raymond Poincaré used 
successfully at another time of great stress. 
One difficulty will be fitting the Com- 
munists into the picture. They were no 
trouble in Poincaré’s time, but now are 
immeasurably stronger. Grandfatherly 
Marcel Cachin, leader in the Senate, and 
Maurice Thorez, in the Chamber, lately 
have alienated even some who had been 
sympathetic by their inability to control 
turbulent followers. 


rrr rrr rrr rrr 


° 
Mexico 

Jan. 8 America pledged a year’s support 
for the wobbling peso and so seemed to 
supply medicine that would relieve if not 
cure Mexico’s economic weakness (caused 
by rapid, expensive socialization program) . 

Out of a clear sky last week came Presi- 
dent Lazaro Cardenas’ decree raising tar- 
iffs from 50 to 500 per cent, and vitally af- 
fecting American interests (of Mexico’s 
imports, more than 60 per cent come from 
the United States). Only pleased Ameri- 
cans were the owners of Mexican oil com- 
panies, locked in a wage dispute with the 
Mexican Government and now more hope- 
ful that the United States will take ac- 
tion. They had precipitated the precarious 
position of the peso by reducing their bal- 
ances in Mexican banks. 

Some people believed that the decree was 
not meant as a direct slap at the American 
Government. It was signed Dec. 30 before 
negotiations with Washington began, and 
the Official Gazette simply did not get 
around to printing it until Jan. 18. What- 
ever the explanation, American exporters 
were thoroughly annoyed. 

Probable result of the measure is not 
the more favorable balance of trade aimed 
at by the Mexican Government, but an 
increased cost of living in Mexico itself. 





Among the Pharaohs 
King of Egypt and His Bride 


Respect Moslem Traditions 


Happiness took a toll of 400 injured in 
Cairo last week—for four days Egypt had 
riotously celebrated the marriage of King 
Farouk I, its first independent monarch in 
four centuries. 
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Royal Moslems: King Farouk and Queen Farida 


Workers clad in nightgown-like galabihas 
skipped through the streets and dizzily 
toppled from overcrowded balconies and 
streetcar roofs. Bemantled bedouins gal- 
loped by on wiry desert horses, firing their 
rifles into the air. At night, fireworks flashed 
over the sluggish Nile, and hungry merry- 
makers gorged themselves on whole roast 
oxen provided by the government. 

The morning of Jan. 21, in the sun- 
flooded square in front of Abdine Palace, 
the 18-year-old King, resplendent in black 
and gold Field Marshal’s uniform, sat on 
a charger and reviewed Egypt’s new army. 
First came the traditional lancers, then 
the Camel Corps on lurching white drome- 
daries, and finally the army’s pride: artil- 
lery, tanks, machine-gun detachments, and 


- three squadrons of low-flying planes. 


By contrast, the ten-minute Orthodox 
Moslem marriage ceremony was sedate. 
In the ancient Koubbeh Palace, Farouk 
and Youssef Zulficar Pasha, father of 
Farida, the King’s beautiful 17-year-old 
bride, pressed each other’s thumbs _to- 
gether beneath a silk cloth, while the rec- 
tor of Al Azhar University recited a pray- 
er from the Koran. From behind a lat- 
tice, Farida and Farouk’s mother, Queen 
Nazli, then watched them sign the mar- 
riage contract. A gay garden party on the 
palace lawn, during which Farida posed 
veil-less for photographers, concluded the 
ceremony. 

Egyptians look upon the young King 
with the same affection that Britons once 
reserved for the Duke of Windsor. Farouk’s 
father, King Fuad, brought him up in 
strict palace seclusion, his only playmates 
being his four sisters—and Farida. In 1935 
he was sent to Britain to study in a big 
Surrey country house. When Fuad’s death 
brought him before the public the next 
year, Egyptians found their new King had 





developed into a husky 6-footer, fond of 
practical jokes, riding, swimming, tennis, 
shooting, and driving his Rolls-Royce 
roadster. (As wedding gifts, he received 
from Adolf Hitler a Mercedes-Benz; from 
George VI, two shotguns.) 

Moreover, he showed himself to be a 
devout, conscientious Mohammedan, cul- 
tivated the friendship of Sheik Mustafa el 
Maraghi, powerful rector of the great Al 
Azhar University, collected books, coins, 
and old Korans, and supervised archeo- 
logical excavations. Eschewing the aloof 
Turkish manner of his father, he cheerfully 
mixed with the people and took a long 
trip up the Nile, during which he attended 
services in village mosques and pumped 
the hands of delighted peasants. Next 
month he and Farida plan to repeat the 
tour. 

His choice of a bride pleased Egyptian 
women. Farida is slight and pretty, viva- 
cious, modern enough to swim and _ play 
tennis, and not modern enough to scorn 
traditional Moslem ways. 
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Rumania and Jews 
King Sends Parliament Home; 


Goga Starts Persecution 


Last week the anti-Semitic war that 
Adolph Hitler launched five years ago— 
he celebrates the anniversary of his ap- 
pointment as German Chancellor next 
week—flamed again in Germany. The 
Fiihrer decreed that by Sept. 1 Jews must 
sell or liquidate their businesses and _ re- 
tire from all corporations—thus excluding 
them from economic as well as social and 
political life. 

In many other lands the Nazis’ cam- 
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‘mn produced ominous offshoots. In Ec- 
yador, Dictator Alberto Enriquez gave 
alien Jewish traders 30 days to leave the 
country. Brazil’s President Getulio Vargas 
announced similar measures, then retracted 
them to avoid renewed accusations of 
Fascism. In a Polish village a judge sen- 
tenced a Jewish shopkeeper to fourteen 
days’ imprisonment for abusing an anti- 
Semitic picket: “Pickets of Jewish shops 
perform a national duty.” 

In Rumania the Jew-baiters, who had 
hitherto failed to carry out their threats, 
staged their biggest drive. Premier Octavi- 
an Goga’s Fascist government announced 
it would expel 500,000 of the country’s 
1,000,000 Jews—and not one would be 
allowed to take money out of the country. 
Meanwhile, officials forbade the speaking 
of Yiddish, the sale of kosher meat, and 
Jew-Gentile intermarriage. A mob _ beat 
Jewish lawyers out of a Bucharest court- 
room, and the National Theatre planned 
agala production of an anti-Semitic drama 
called “The Village Bloodsucker.” 


Background 

When the December elections failed to 
back up Carol’s cabinet, the King picked 
himself a new government, headed by Goga 
—who had polled only 9 per cent of the 
vote. Last week Carol dismissed Parlia- 
ment and ordered new elections Mar. 2. 

Ordinarily, Rumanian governments easi- 
ly win elections by brutal coercion. But in 
last month’s poll this method had failed 
to work. Last week Carol reinforced Goga’s 
anti-Semitic appeal with two foxy election- 
eering tricks. He abolished party symbols, 
which illiterate peasants use as a guide in 
marking their ballots, and substituted a 
confusing series of dots—Goga’s party 
clearly placed at the top with one dot. He 
also decreed that Jews must first prove 
their citizenship before voting—which they 
will be unable to do before the election. 





Prospects 

The New York Times Balkan corre- 
spondent, G. E. R. Gedye, got an inside 
glimpse of Rumanian Fascism by inter- 
viewing Premier Goga and his mentor, 
Prof. Alexander Cuza. The pallid, shifty- 
eyed Premier flatly declared that “we have 
too many Jews .. . I propose to ask the 
League to see that 500,000 are removed.” 
More important, he admitted that he “was 
going to make treaties of friendship with 
Italy and Germany”—a final blow to 
Bucharest’s wobbling alliance with Paris. 

Gedye then saw Professor Cuza, shriv- 
eled founder of Rumanian anti-Semitism, 
who boasts he wore a swastika before Hit- 
ler was born. Grinning pleasantly, the pro- 
fessor cackled: “Tell the readers . . . that 
you have talked with Rumania’s most 
ferocious, anti-Semite and you found him 
a pleasant old gentleman of 80 who wishes 
no harm to anyone and wants only this— 
that every single Jew shall pack up his 
haggage and leave Rumania.” 


U.S.S.R. 


A month ago Pravda, chief organ of the 
Communist party, blasted against the ex- 
cesses of the seventeen-month-old Soviet 
purge. Last week the Central Committee 
of the Communist party, headed by Joseph 
Stalin, called a halt to “excesses” of the 
purge within the organization, ordering the 
reinstatement of thousands to party and 
jobs. 

The Soviet people gratefully heralded 
the end of the purge, forgetting that they 
have done so three times before and that, 
as Pravda made clear, there will be no 
relaxation in the hunt for “traitors and 
spies.” 


* After finally admitting that Mrs. Ruth 
Marie Rubens, American citizen who en- 
tered Moscow on a faked passport as Mrs. 
Donald L. Robinson, is being held in Lubi- 
anka Prison on suspicion of spying, Soviet 
officials refused to allow Loy Henderson, 
American chargé d’affaires, to visit her un- 
til after they have finished questioning 
her. 
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Irish Settlement 
Eire to Work With Britain 
on Defense Program 


A tall, dour-faced man stood outside 10 
Downing Street last week and enjoyed an 
astonishing London street scene: a crowd 
of Irishmen waving caps and_hoarsely 
shouting: “Up Dev! Up the republic!” 
Prime Minister Eamon de Valera of Eire 
had just concluded three days of conver- 
sations with Neville Chamberlain and 
ushered in the best era of Anglo-Irish re- 
lations since the 1921 rebellion. The two 
Premiers had tentatively settled the thorn- 
iest Anglo-Irish problem: Eire will not 





: : Wide World 
Lord Craigavon, iron Orangeman 


have to pay $25,000,000 a year in land an- 
nuities. 


Annuities 

In 1922 the newly formed Irish Free 
State agreed to recompense absentee Brit- 
ish landlords for the estates which had 
been divided among their tenants. Ten 
years later, de Valera arbitrarily canceled 
this agreement: impoverished Ireland sim- 
ply could not afford to pay. 

London retaliated by imposing heavy 
tariffs on cattle, the Emerald Isle’s chief 
export to Britain, and “Dev” promptly 
raised duties on British imports, at the 
same time encouraging uneconomic home 
industries. This tariff war cost too much; 
two years ago the countries arranged a 
coal-for-cattle deal. Last month, after his 
new constitution had severed Dublin’s few 
remaining ties to the British Crown, de 
Valera felt that it was time for a full 
peace, 


Ulster 

At this point, Viscount Craigavon, the 
Belfast Prime Minister, discovered that the 
Anglo-Irish talks would include de Valera’s 
plan to unite North and South Ireland. He 
immediately called a general election for 
Feb. 9. 

A hard-bitten, granite-faced, Scotch- 
Irish Presbyterian who has been Ulster’s 
Premier since Ireland’s partition in 1922, 
Craigavon is both a fervent, powerful 
speaker and an icy-nerved parliamentarian. 
He maintains an iron grip on his Conserva- 
tive party—which in the Ulster House of 
Commons outnumbers the Irish National- 
ists 37-11; he has never lost an election in 
Northern Ireland. He knows that Feb. 9 
the Orangemen will vote solidly for his 
Conservative party as a protest against 
union. The bitter Catholic-Protestant feud 
divides Ulster as rigidly in politics as it 
does socially and religiously. 


Strategy---- 


By mutual consent, de Valera and 
Chamberlain dropped the question of union 
from their negotiations last week. Instead 
they tentatively agreed on a solution of the 
land-annuities problem. Dublin will retain 
them for equipping a small mechanized 
army, an up-to-the-minute air fleet, and 
for building anti-aircraft and coastal de- 
fenses—a program immediately begun by 
de Valera’s announcement that the 7,000- 
man Irish Army will be doubled. In return 
the British Navy will relinquish peacetime 
use of its costly bases at Berehaven, Cork, 
and Lough Swilly. 

By this agreement London has one less 
worry: that swift invasion of a defenseless 
Ireland might place an enemy in Britain's 
rear. Equally important, the end of Irish 
bitterness and the coordination of defenses 
will allow Britain to debark all-important 
food and raw-material imports at Western 
Irish ports, well beyond the range of Con- 
tinental bombers. 
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For Chopin Devotees— 
His 169 Works in 6 Sittings; 
by a Rising Pianist 


In April 1925, a fussy little man of 77 
sat down at a piano in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, grumbling that it was hard work to 
play an all-Chopin recital. After he had 
tried out the piano stool at several levels 
and had rubbed his wrists and _ fingers 
violently, Vladimir de Pachmann gave a 
program that has become a musical legend. 
It was his last performance in America. 

This week another Russian rhapsodist 
captured some of de Pachmann’s glory as 
a pianist-showman. Alexander Brailowsky, 
42, who looks like Noel Coward, started 
to play all of Chopin’s music in six con- 
certs at Town Hall, New York. By Feb. 26 
he expects to have performed 51 mazurkas, 
27 études, 25 preludes, 14 waltzes, 11 po- 
lonaises, and the scattered rondeaus, écos- 
saises, impromptus, and ballads that make 
up the 169 works Chopin wrote in his short, 
high-flown lifetime. 

De Pachmann was the most celebrated 
of all Chopin pianists, but it was his run- 
ning fire of comment while he played that 
sometimes drew irreverent music lovers to 
old Chickering Hall, on lower Fifth Avenue, 


and later to Carnegie. He hailed friends 
when he spotted them in the audience 
and often talked so much he lost his place. 
His outrageous manners—and great author- 
ity—were not confined to the platform. 
At a recital given by Leopold Godowsky— 
de Pachmann called him “the second great- 
est living pianist”—he rose in his seat to 
protest his friend’s performance of a Cho- 
pin rondeau. “No, no Leopold, you must 
play it like this.” He strode to the plat- 
form to illustrate his point. 

Unlike de Pachmann, the tall, slender 
Brailowsky (last pupil of Leschetizky who 
taught Paderewski) sits at his Chopin 
utterly oblivious of the audience, quite en- 
tranced by the music he plays. He is the 
first ranking pianist to put on an all-Cho- 
pin cycle in this country. 





Friends of Wagner Rejoice 
in Prodigy Conductor 


“They saw an astonishingly boyish fig- 
ure, short, small of build, graceful, with one 
or two of the familiar gestures of his great 
master [Toscanini] . . . though he wiped 
his brow occasionally with his handker- 
chief . . . he soon made it evident that he 
was entirely at home...” 

Lawrence Gilman, New 


York Herald 
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O Say, Can You Sing? The national anthem pitches pyrotechni- 
cally from low B-flat (‘gallantly streaming’) to high F (‘rockets’ red glare’) 
a range of twelve notes—at least one full tone beyond the average person’s 
true vocal capabilities. For years public-spirited souls have agitated for a 
change. The D.A.R.—a stout defender of the song against pacifists who 
object to ‘bombs bursting in air’—proposes next month to pass on a more 


singable score (see comparisons above) by Vincent Lopez, jazz conductor. 
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Brailowsky’s dog also likes Chopin 


Tribune music critic, thus rejoiced last 
week in the debut of the youngest condue- 
tor in the Metropolitan Opera since 1884 
(Damrosch) —Erich Leinsdorf, who is 25. 
A Friday evening audience had proffered 
the newcomer a polite spatter of handclaps 
as he raised his baton to conduct Wagner's 
mighty “Walkiire.” When the final curtain 
fell, the applause proved he had stolen the 
show from the Met’s Norwegian goddess, 
Kirsten Flagstad. 


“ Opportunity: After conducting at Bolo- 
gna, Trieste, and Vienna, Leinsdorf in 1935 
became Arturo Toscanini’s assistant at 
Salzburg. From the first, the obscure Vien- 
nese impressed the master with his assur- 
ance and with “an astonishing musical 
memory.” This season he joined the Met 
conducting staff, at the foot of the list. At 
the same time Artur Bodansky, for 2% 
years the Met’s conductor of German 
opera, took on an unusual load (besides 
seven Wagnerian works, the revivals of 
Richard Strauss’ “Elektra” and “Der Ro- 
senkavalier,” both trying because of their 
orchestration). Last week he took a chance 
on young Leinsdorf—and made musical 
history. 





Young Alabama Painter 
the Critics With 
Studies of Negroes 


Impresses 


Three years ago a Montclair, NJ. 
woman paid Charles Shannon $250 to do 
her portrait. His first commission, this gave 
him enough money to go back to the Deep 
South—he was born in Montgomery, Ala., 
24 years ago—and paint. 

For four years he had worked his way 
through the Cleveland School of Art (jan- 
itor service at 35 cents an hour), interest- 
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ing his instructors by his imagery of the 
Negroes he had seen as he grew up. Now 
he would make more studies of the race. 

A relative rented him an acre of land at 
Circe, Ala. (population, 22), and three 
Negro tenants helped him saw the logs to 
build a one-room cabin like those they 
lived in themselves. He joined the darkies 
in their picking, their jubilees, their wor- 
ship, and their miseries, finding abundant 
material for a series of brilliantly descrip- 
tive, often startlingly tragic paintings. 

Two weeks ago the terror he had beheld 
in a lynching, the fun he had marked in a 
firtation, and the heartache he had seen in 
a love affair went on view in the galleries 
of his alma mater. The Cleveland school 


gave him the two best weeks of its exhibi- 
tion season—and the show called attention 
both to master and pupil. 

Shannon’s paintings are characterized by 
a distortion of their subjects’ heads, hands, 
and feet to emphasize the emotions; the 
coloring is violently dramatic. 

Not all his work is of the Negro of the 
fields. A year ago he moved back to Mont- 
gomery to paint the picturesque city Negro 
whose high spirits contrast with some of his 
more oppressive subjects. 

At the end of his show last week, Shan- 
non expected to return to Alabama; instead 
he found himself bound for New York. 
Backed by influential Clevelanders, he will 
put on a Manhattan show. 
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Charles Shannon—Alabama flirtation 
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The Networks Promise 
More Music, More Musicians 
for 1938 


In 1927, movie-house orchestras played 
their own exit march: perfection of the 
sound film them out of 
But they turned hopefully to the radio. 


drove business. 

By last year, although 70 per cent of the 
programs require music, fewer than 3,000 
musicians had found full-time employ- 
ment in the studios. (Regular staff musi- 
cians were often appearing in a dozen en- 
sem bles.) 

Last summer the American Federation 
of Musicians confronted the networks with 
a threat; it would call a strike of staff mu- 
sicians unless the studios put more players 
to work. After a series of conferences in 
New York, the National Broadcasting Co., 
Columbia Broadcasting System, Mutual 
Broadcasting System, and independent af- 
filiated stations promised to spend an ex- 
tra $2,137,000 for musicians in 1938. 

The new contract went into effect last 
week. Slightly more than 1,000 musicians, 
librarians, copyists, and arrangers received 
their first steady work in a decade. They 
were hired by 218 stations, almost half of 
which had no staff orchestras. These sta- 
tions will take on 500 more musicians by 
spring. 





ENTERTAINMENT 





25 Years of Hollywood: 


De Mille Evokes the Old Days 
With ‘Buccaneer’ 

This year, with THe Buccaneer, Cecil 
B. De Mille celebrates his 25th anniver- 
sary as a maker of movies. It is the direc- 
tor’s saga of American 
heroes. “The Plainsman” cocked a halo 
over Wild Bill Hickok’s steely eyes. “The 
Buccaneer” does as much for the pirate 
Jean Lafitte who, with his earringed rene- 


second lesser 


gades, rallied from Louisiana’s swamps 
and bayous to defend New Orleans 


against the British in the War of 1812. 

Putting behind him the days when his 
cinematic coat of bathtub 
couchant on a field of ponderous pag- 
eantry, De Mille has compounded his new 
film of sedate romance and robust, swift- 
paced action. Nevertheless Lafitte and 
his career, as vigorously characterized by 
Fredric March and fictionized by Jeanie 
Macpherson, survive an expensive pro- 
duction and a dual interest with 
more than a casual historical 
authenticity. 

Although it is well acted from star to 
bit players by a cast that includes Akim 
Tamiroff, Franciska Gaal, Margot Gra- 


arms was a 


love 
claim to 
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Let us come to the point without 
} the usual preliminary acrobatics where- 
in a critic elaborately stamps his feet in 
the resin, jumps up and down several 
times, rubs his hands with his handker- 





Julie Haydon 


chief, and otherwise imposingly pre- 
pares his customers for the big act to 
come. Paul Vincent Carroll’s study of 
the conflicting faiths of organized re- 
ligion, SHADOW AND SUBSTANCE, is 
not only far and away the outstanding 
dramatic importation of the current 
season, but a play that would lend 
beauty and distinction to any season. 
In it you will find a gentle wisdom fil- 
tered through a gentle humor, and that 
infinite sensitiveness that is the legacy 
» of the Irish drama, and a share of that 
finest of all dramatic attributes, intel- 
ligent emotionalism. 

It is the weakness of so much of 
present-day drama that its emotions 
are fundamentally little more than 
moving-picture emotions in dinner jack- 
ets. Its passions are the puny tremo 
of puny hearts and spirits to which 
puny playwrights seek to give size by 
funneling them through a ceremonious 
polysyllabic dramaturgy. It lives like 
a worm; it thinks like a Hollywood 
movie director; it loves either like a 
eunuch or a rabbit; it feels like a gig- 


Benefit of Clergy 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


olo; and it dies like a ham Cyrano. In it 
one finds none of the bewildered nobil- 
itv and splendor of the higher reaches 
of the human heart, none of the pain 
and doubt and ecstacy of the human 
mind, none of the tortured but some- 
times ringing music of human search 
and despair and triumph. Into the 
theatre of such a drama Carroll’s play 
comes with the reassurance of a doctor’s 
pat on the back, with the warmth of a 
glass of port against the chill, and with 
all the welcome melody of a familiar 
“Hello” in a strange and lonely land. 

And yet it is no masterpiece, not by 
a long shot. But though a considerable 
distance this side of a masterpiece it 
synchronously touches the feelings and 
the imagination as no other play this 
year, save alone the native “Of Mice 
and Men,” has succeeded in doing. 
What is more, as we now get it on the 
stage, it is an even better play than 
Carroll’s script promised. From that 
script wise hands have deleted the 
author’s misguided little excursions into 
vaudevillism (Paul Carroll’s idea of 
comedy is sometimes not markedly dif- 
ferent from Earl’s) , and wise direction 
has further improved the play by sof- 
tening the Canon’s last-act character- 
violating irascibility and by eliminat- 
ing the tedious breakfast-service busi- 


. hess. 


Except for the actor engaged for the 
role of the challenging schoolmaster, the 
difficult matter of casting has been hap- 
pily accomplished. As the Canon arro- 
gant in his conception of the only right 
Catholic view, Cedric Hardwicke gives 
one of his ablest performances, one 
agreeably rid of most of that arbitrari- 
ly slow timing and that heavy pausing 
before picking up cues which in com- 
bination occasionally in the past have 
invalidated the very effects he was set 
upon achieving. To the role of Jemima 
Cooney, the small-town spinster, Sara 
Allgood, of the older and memorable 
Abbey company, brings all the warm 
humor in which she excels. And as the 
young slavey whose buoyant and un- 
compromising purity of faith at length 
hints the way out of chaos to the mud- 
dled faiths of the others, Julie Haydon 
presents a figure of spiritual exaltation 
and inner radiance which is both aglow 
with loveliness and deeply moving. 


———. 
hame, and Hugh Sothern, “The Bue. 
caneer’s” inevitable success at the box 
office will be owing principally to the 
glamour and swagger of its colorful theme. 
From the British capture of Washington 
to the heroic, but futile battle fought anq 
won fifteen days after the Anglo-Amerj- 
can peace treaty had been signed a 
Ghent, De Mille has staged his version of 
patriotism and pirates with shrewd show. 
manship—and a George M. Cohanesque 
penchant for Yankee Doodle and _ the 
Stars and Stripes. 





It’s the Same Mae West, 
But Nowadays She’s Putting 
a Curb on Her Wit 


Last month Mae West went on the 
winter air and raised the temperature sey- 
eral degrees. Her “Adam and Eve” radio 
sketch with Don Ameche, and a subse. 
quent not very cheerful little leerful of in- 
nuendo with Charlie McCarthy, brought 
the National Broadcasting Co. a flood of 
protests from offended listeners and a stern 
reprimand from the Federal Communica- 
tions Commis ion. Not until the echo of 
reproaches and apologies had dwindled to 
a distant rumble did Paramount* release 

















*Mae West is no longer this studio’s problem 
child. Last week Emanuel Cohen, president of 
Major Pictures, and Adolph Zukor, Paramount 
head, climaxed a four-year feud by voiding a 
contract that linked the two studios. Mae West 
and Bing Crosby are under contract to Cohen. 





Edmund Lowe and Mae West 
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Mae West’s new film, Every Day’s a Hot- 
pay. 

This handsome production—replete with 
songs, sets, and costumes of the “gay 

‘9(s”—includes good performances by 
Edmund Lowe and Lloyd Nolan and 
durdy efforts at comedy by Charles Win- 
singer, Walter Catlett, and Charles But- 
terworth. But “Every Day’s a Holiday” 
will appeal only to Mae West’s faithful 
followers. They will find their favorite 
up to, and with her, usual form—occasion- 
ally masquerading in a brunette wig as a 
Parisian chanteuse. 

A pretty thin story—written by the 
star and directed by A. Edward Sutherland 
—casts her as Peaches O'Day, a pure but 
dishonest lady who keeps a diary—*Al- 
ways keep a diary; someday it'll keep you” 
—as she does a brisk business in selling the 
Brooklyn Bridge to visiting yokels, loots 
store windows, and in other ways manages 
to tot up 25 police warrants. 

Eventually the admiration of an honest 
cop (Edmund Lowe) provides a steady- 
ing influence; Peaches stops retailing 
bridges and dedicates her talents to help- 
ing elect him mayor of New York on a re- 
form ticket. 

Sex—insofar as it is possible in proximity 
to Mae West—is a minor factor in “Every 
Day’s a Holiday.” Nor do the Westian 
witticisms get quite as much dorsal em- 
phasis as in the past. The buxom enter- 
tainer in this respect is apparently a re- 
formed character. Whether or not she has 
jumped from the frying pan into the fire is 
another question. 

SCREEN OPENINGS 

Swine Your Lapy (Warner Brothers) : 
A small-time wrestling promoter (Hum- 
phrey Bogart) and his entourage take a 
dim-witted Hercules (Nat Pendleton) on a 
barnstorming tour where men are hill- 
billies and Louise Fazenda is a_broad- 
beamed lady blacksmith. The moderately 
amusing complications, augmented by 
folk song and swing, build up into a hilari- 
ously slapstick climax. Penny Singleton, 


Frank McHugh, Allen Jenkins. 


Harry Lanpine (Twentieth Century- 
Fox): Sonja Henie treats movie-goers to a 
third exhibition of dimpling and ice skat- 
ing; a dragging, patchwork story involves 
her with a caddish band leader (Cesar 
Romero) and his disapproving manager 
(Don Ameche). Ethel Merman, Wally 
Vernon, and the Raymond Scott Quintet 
pep up their brief portions of ‘he proceed- 
ings. 


Tue Bap Man or Briustone (Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer): Frankly a “western”; 
good horses and bad men, fistfights and six- 
shooters for the “horse opera” fans; a stock 
Wallace Beery performance—with a dash 
of male Stella Dallas—for sentimentalists. 
Virginia Bruce, Dennis O’Keefe, Lewis 
Stone, Bruce Cabot, Guy Kibbee. 


RELIGION 





Church of New Jerusalem 
Observes 250th Anniversary of 
Swedenborg 


The Church of New Jerusalem claims 
some 20,000 members throughout the 
world—8,000 in the United States. Its 
creed—love of neighbor and obedience to 
the Ten Commandments—comes from the 
teachings of its founder, Emanuel Sweden- 
borg. 

In 40 American cities and a dozen Eu- 
ropean countries, the Swedenborgians last 
week celebrated the 250th anniversary of 





Swedenborg, sage of Sweden 


their prophet’s birth. In New York, 400 
personages—including presidents of many 
of the nation’s great universities—eulogized 
his memory. President Roosevelt wired: 
“The career of Emanuel Swedenborg em- 
phasizes in a striking way the triumph of 
the spiritual over the material . . . ” At 
Queen’s Hall, London, speakers sponsored 
by Sweden’s King and Crown Prince 
lauded the eighteenth-century master mind 
before 2,000 selected hearers. 


Clairvoyant 

In his 84 years of life, Emanuel Sweden- 
borg made himself an expert at 38 dif- 
ferent occupations. He published amazing- 
ly advanced works on mineralogy, metal- 
lurgy, geology, chemistry, physics, mathe- 
matics, anatomy, psychology, and physiol- 
ogy. He founded paleontology (study of 
fossils), originated a molecular magnetic 
theory, discovered that the mind functions 
on various levels of consciousness and that 
the brain controls the body’s nervous sys- 
tem. 

An untidy bachelor, fond of children, he 
lived the simple life, meditating and writ- 
ing tirelessly. In later vears, he turned to 
theology, published 83 relicious books, and 


attained a reputation for clairvoyance. 
His mystical triumph came in 1772. John 
Wesley, firebrand father of Methodism, 
had written to postpone a visit—mission- 
ary work would keep him busy for six 
months. Swedenborg replied that such an 
appointment would be too late; he expected 
to quit the physical world permanently on 
Mar. 29 of that year. Mar. 29 he died. 


—_—— 








For a Religious Ideal: 
Union of Britain’s Protestants 


For twenty years, Cosmo Gordon Lang, 
Presbyterian-born Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, has cherished “the vision ... of a 
church genuinely Catholic, loyal to truth, 
and gathering into its fellowship all ‘who 
profess and call themselves Christians’.” 
Last week the 73-year-old head of the 
Church of England made public a plan by 
which Anglicans and Methodists, Baptists, 
Quakers, Presbyterians, and Congrega- 
tionalists might find “themselves united 
without loss of what is specially valuable 
in their distinctive traditions.” 

The Archbishop of Canterbury would 
head the united church as president ex- 
officio of its general assembly. Churchgoers 
would help elect their own ministers, to 
be called “presbyters in charge.” All sects 
would accept the Scriptures, the Apostles’ 
and Nicene Creeds, the sacraments of bap- 
tism and holy communion, and—what 
made the reformed churches secede—bish- 
ops. If the union goes through, Anglican 
bishops would become bishops of the 
united church; additional bishops would 
be elected proportionately from among 
the “presbyters.” 


€ Last March a Public Opinion poll (Dr. 
Gallup) asked: “Do you think it would 
be a good thing [for] all protestant 
churches in the United States [to] com- 
bine into one church?” Fifty-six per cent 
of America’s Protestant groups answered 
“No.” Sentiment in New England—61 per 
cent “Yes”—faded to 60 per cent “No” 
on the Pacific Coast. Significantly, Episco- 
palians throughout the nation voted 60 
per cent against a union. 





Court Decision Leaves 


Church Without a Name 


In June 1936 Presbyterianism split on 
the rocks of schism. The Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America, 
in general assembly at Syracuse, N.Y., sus- 
pended 33 Fundamentalist ministers for 
insubordination. Led by Dr. J. Gresham 
Machen, belligerent Philadelphian, the 
Fundamentalists had backed an independ- 
ent mission board to spread their version 
of Presbyterian gospel—the view that the 
doctrines of the virgin birth, resurrection, 
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and divine inspiration of scripture should 
be accepted literally, not as parables. 

The 33 rebels refused to take their ex- 
pulsion lying down. Late in the same 
month, they formed in Philadelphia what 
they called the Presbyterian Church of 
America, a “spiritual successor” of the 
“unfaithful” j:arent church. They chose 
Dr. Machen as their first moderator. When 
he died six months later he left a force of 
107 ministers, 20,000 communicants, and 
50 parishes spread over 23 states and five 
foreign countries. 

In August the parent church asked the 


Philadelphia Common Pleas Court to force 


the offshoot to change its title. Last week 
President Judge Frank Smith decided that 
the mere elimination of one phrase—“in 
the United States”—wasn’t sufficient dif- 
ferentiation between the two sects. He 
found the new body’s name “unfair and 
contrary to the principles of equity and 
good conscience.” He further warned the 
Fundamentalists against “ever doing any 
act or thing calculated or designed to mis- 
lead the public.” Unless the infant church 
wins an appeal, it will have to call a gen- 
eral assembly and rechristen itself. 








Newsphotos 


Homage: The Duke of Norfolk, lay leader of Britain’s 2,120,000 Ro- 
man Catholics, knelt in smoky Victoria Station to kiss the ring of Arthur 
Cardinal Hinsley, fifth Archbishop of Westminster to get the red hat. The 
72-year-old prelate had just returned from Rome where the Pontiff Dec. 
16 created five new Cardinals—Hinsley, three Ttalians,and one Frenchman. 


SCIENCE 





Mercy Killing Advocates 
of America and Britain Form, 
Organization 


Barbara Tuttle of Miami was suffering 
from a chronic kidney disease. Her mother, 
Dr. Frances Tuttle, stayed up night after 
night trying to relieve the 9-year-old child’s 
agony. Last week Dr. Tuttle broke under 
the strain. Early one morning she gaye 
Barbara an anesthetic, then poison. After 
seeing that her daughter was dead, she 
tried to kill herself with the same poison, 

By a coincidence that day in New York 
the National Society for the Legalization 
of Euthanasia organized with the hope of 
preventing just such tragedies. The big 
names on its advisory board indicated the 
widespread feeling in favor of euthanasia— 
painless death, also known as mercy kill. 
ing: Dr. Foster Kennedy, top-ranking nev. 
rologist; Dr. Clarence C. Little of the 
American Society for the Control of Can- 
cer; Dr. Oscar Riddle, Carnegie Institv. 
tion geneticist; and H. G. Wells, Julian 
Huxley, and Havelock Ellis, and half a 
hundred other American and British vet- 
erans of the fight to legalize euthanasia. 

In 1936 Britain’s Euthanasia Legaliza- 
tion Society introduced in the House of 
Lords a bill advocating mercy killing for 
persons “desiring it and . . . suffering from 
illness of a fatal and incurable character 
involving severe pain.” The patient was 
to sign the following formal application: 


1—L am........ years of age and am suffer- 
ing from illness involving severe pain, 
which, as I am informed, is of an in- 
curable and fatal character. 

2—I am desirous of anticipating 
death by euthanasia and hereby make 
application for permission to receive 
euthanasia. 


In Parliament and out, many doctors 
pointed out that whether or not a patient 
was “incurable” was often a matter of 
medical opinion, that there were many 
means of relieving pain. Also, they chal- 
lenged the legal right of a sufferer to will 
his own death. After a day’s debate, the 
bill was “postponed” by a 35-14 vote and 
hasn’t been revived since. 


{ Organized opposition in the new Ameri- 





ee 


can society is likely. The Catholic Church } 


regards euthanasia and suicide in the same | 


light: the individual does not own his life 
and hence cannot kill himself or permit 
anyone else to kill him. When the British 
movement was being discussed two years 
ago, Dr. Morris Fishbein, spokesman of 
the American Medical Association, gave 
his opinion: “No civilized country permits 
murder except in self-defense . . .” 


To which Dr. Charles Francis Potter, § 
head of the new society, replies: “The 


church may oppose euthanasia . . . and 
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medical men may bring up their Hip- 
pocratic oath (dated 400 B. C.).* But 
common men and women, faced with the 
ractical problem of whether or not they 
will let their loved ones suffer torment . . . 
yill cut through all this ancient red tape 
| somehow make it possible to do the 


9 


ant ; 
decent and right thing... 





SPORT 


Baseball’s Hall of Fame 
Opens Its Door to Old Pete, 
Reformed Pitcher 





Seventh inning. Bases loaded. Two men 
out. St. Louis leading 3 to 2 in the final 
game of the 1926 World Series. Tony 
Lazzeri, dangerous New York Yankee hit- 
ter, at bat. 

Out of the bullpen, ambled Old Pete. 
With unnecessary deliberation he strolled 
toward the pitcher’s box. After a prelimi- 
nary warm-up, he toed the rubber. The 
umpire bellowed “play ball.” Lazzeri 
struck out. 

Old Pete was 39-year-old Grover Cleve- 
land Alexander. He had already won two 
games for his team—one the day before. 
That was nothing to his holding the Yan- 
kees scoreless for two and a third innings 
of that last game. 

Alex last week received his just reward. 
Two hundred twelve sport writers voted 
the right hander into baseball’s Hall of 
Fame at Cooperstown, N.Y. There, near 
the site of the sport’s birthplace, his bronze 
plaque will hang alongside those of thir- 
teen other sport immortals—among them 
Cobb, Ruth, and Mathewson. 


Greeter 

Alexander was born on a farm in St. 
Paul, Neb., 51 years ago this February. 
After semi-pro and minor-league experience 
he signed with Philadelphia (National 
League) in 1911. In that season the sandy- 
haired blue-eyed rookie won 28 games— 
a first-year record never since equaled. 
And for the next nineteen seasons as a 
Phillie, a Cardinal, and a Chicago Cub he 
continued piling up records. He set the 
National League all-time highs of 696 
games pitched, 373 games won, and 90 
shut-outs. Surprisingly enough, he never 
pitched a no-hit game. 

Old Pete was always a problem to his 
managers. His carefree and easy-going at- 
titude, his flagrant disregard for training 
rules (and his fondness for the bottle) kept 
him constantly in trouble. But the fans 
loved him: his trade to the Cubs in 1917 
almost caused a Philadelphia riot. 

Now official greeter at the Empire Ho- 
tel, Springfield, Ill., Alexander has settled 








* . . > . 

The classical oath of the medical profession 
reads in part: “I will give no deadly drug to 
any, though it be asked of ie. = 





Wide World 
Grover Cleveland Alexander 


down. He hasn’t taken a drink in more 
than a year, and he doesn’t play ball any- 
more. He would like to pitch a few in- 
nings, “but the old soupbone isn’t what 
it used to be.” 





SPORT NOTES 

“In New York James J. Braddock, 32- 
year-old former world’s heavyweight cham- 
pion, started his second comeback by win- 
ning a ten-round decision over Tommy 
Farr of Tonypandy, Wales. Some sport- 
writers disagreed with the verdict; one 
judge gave Farr six of the rounds. But the 
crowd cheered the aging New Jersey boxer, 
who during the last six minutes of the 
fight pounded his younger opponent un- 
mercifully. The British titleholder wept in 
his corner, refused to shake hands with 
Braddock, or talk on the radio, and later 
moaned: “I was bloody well robbed.” 


€ To eliminate subsidization of college ath- 
letes, the Pacifie Coast Conference hired 
Edwin N. Atherton, former G-man, for an 
investigation of students’ income sources 
at eight major conference schools. 


BOOKS 





Fight Against Microbes: 
An Anonymous Doctor Reviews 


Life’s Work 


In London one night last year, an emi- 
nent Harley Street doctor was idly brows- 
ing through his old case books. As he 
turned up faded letters and old news- 
paper clippings, he was saddened by the 
thought that so many of these people 
had succumbed to diseases for which 
cures have since been found. 

The doctor decided to illustrate the 
story of medicine’s triumphs by describ- 
ing his own cases. Since professional 
ethics forbid the physician to publicize 
what goes on in his consulting room, the 
author fictionized patients’ names and 
even his own; it is as “James Harpole” 
that he writes Leaves From A SurGEON’s 
Case-Boox. But under the anonymity, 
he preserves human interest; it is an in- 
teresting and exciting book. . 

Each chapter is an essay on one disease 
—tetanus, hemophilia, diabetes, and so 
on—in which the author tells of the cases 
he treated before a cure was discovered 
and then describes, in not too technical 
language, how such cases would be han- 
dled today. 

Like most British physicians of his age 
and professional standing, Harpole served 
in the Medical Corps during the war. One 
of his best chapters, Man versus Mos- 
quito, recounts an experience with Allen- 
by in Palestine. 

During the campaign the 
Turks, a mysterious Arab used to show 
up at G.H.Q. and quickly change into 
a British major’s uniform. It was Law- 
rence of Arabia, then an obscure and 
shadowy figure, and the staff wondered 
what their chief could see in the mild lit- 
tle fellow “not a soldier at all... 
‘one of those excavating chaps from the 
British Museum’.” 

Nevertheless, Lawrence persuaded Al- 
lenby to attack the Turk up in the 
mountains of Judea and capture Jeru- 
salem. The British were repulsed and 
driven down into the Valley of the 
Jordan. When they returned to high 
ground, a strange thing happened; the sol- 
diers began to die like flies from no ap- 
The same mysterious af- 
fliction had beaten Napoleon at Acre 
and, centuries before him, the biblical 
King Sennacherib, who came out of As- 
syria to conquer Jerusalem and whose 
army was “smitten by an Angel of the 
Lord, so that one hundred and fourscore 
and five thousand of his men were slain 
in one night.” 

The “Angel of the Lord” in 1918 (and 
in Sennacherib’s day) was malignant ma- 
laria: it was discovered by analyzing the 
hlood of the surviving Tommies. The 
army medical staff finally reasoned that 


against 


parent cause. 
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the sudden change from the hot and 
miasmic Jordan Valley to the cold air of 
the plains of Jerusalem had so aggra- 
vated the symptoms that when the men 


once again reached 


high ground they 


were no match for the disease. Had this 


been 


known the Near East campaign 


would have ended differently. 


Opinion 


Harpole’s book is also a defense of his 





profession; as such, it might be taken as 


answer to Dr. Cronin’s best-selling novel, 
“The Citadel,” in which the alleged ve- 
nality of Harley Street medicos is scored. 
Harpole points proudly to the great bene- 
fits man has gotten from the medical 
sciences, contrasting the increasingly 
healthy people of today with those, say, 
of the eighteenth century, when any wo- 
man whose face was not pitted by small- 
pox scars was considered a beauty. 

He answers advocates of euthanasia 
(see page 26) by citing the “incurable” 
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‘Towers at Dawn 


by SINCLAIR LEWIS 


I was before 7 of the winter 
morning and from the balcony of my 
temporary home in the midst of New 
York City, I saw a world of silver 
towers, strong, slim, eager, clean. Build- 
ings that had simply not been there, in 
dustier light of afternoons, had over- 
night arisen—40 stories or 50 or 60— 
and they stood alone, independent and 
gay. It was H. G. Wells’ futuristic city 
that was going to be and that now sud- 
denly was. 

The new sunlight was flame in the 
windows of a hotel to westward, and a 
hopeful glow along the lofty sides of 
the Savoy-Plaza. There was in the air 
no smoke, and the air was sweet as an 
upland pasture. 

I was saying good-by to New York 
for another seven weeks of “lecturing” 
in ferocious unknown lands like Oak 
Park and Detroit, from which I shall 
write for this column my Byrd-like dis- 
coveries; but it came to me that I 
might very well, like Thoreau squatting 
beside Walden, stay here and write 
about my travels at home. 

It would be as iconoclastic to praise 
New York as to damn the Y.M.C.A., 
or pipe smoking, or dogs. No one save 
Ogden Nash has ever dared to say that 
he certainly would “take the city if 
somebody offered it to me,” and as he 
lives in Baltimore and is a poet, his 
fair offer was put down as madness. 

When a city becomes as vast as New 
York or London, nobody says a word 
in praise of it, because no citizen cares 
a hang. Don’t, unless you are suicidal, 
be so brash as to suggest, regarding 
the fair community of South Wood- 
tick, even that the E. & W. deepot 
needs painting. 

But of New York you may assert, to 
a man born and in business here, that 
its streets are dirty, its buildings gaudy 


as birthday cake, its traffic purgatorial, 
its restaurants dull, and its speech like 
the babel of crows, and he will gladly 
agree with you. 

There is a myth, now growing skin- 
nier, that any writer or painter or mu- 
sician or plain lover of the arts will be 
advanced in his practice if he come to 
New York and meet editors and critics 
and other such shrinking and fawnlike 
creatures, who spend most of their { 
time, actually, in trying to dodge per- 
sons who want to meet them. That, of 
course, is idiocy. Mark Twain wrote 
better, not less well, in Nevada and 
San Francisco and in the jungles of 
Hartford and Boston than on Fifth 
Avenue; and it is my greatest fear re- 
garding the promising authors of Wis- { 
consin—who constitute 56 per cent of 
the population—that they will give up 
the dalles and furrows, and come East 
to interview Baron Kriendler and 
Harold Vanderbilt. 

On the other hand, to say that Sauk 
Centre holds as much inspiration as 
Manhattan, since no one can in his $ 
whole life know personally more than { 
a couple of hundred people; to discover 
that the Arizona desert or the Carolina 
rivers are exciting; is not to say that 
there is no glory of New York. Now 
that America is beginning to look at 
itself and honestly ask itself what it is 
like, let us keep the record straight by 
remembering that New York, the 
mighty, also }~s its silver dawns, and 
that towers are taller than the huts of 
fishermen. 

So to Chicago, to find out what 
medical conspiracy Dr. Morris Fish- 
bein is denouncing, what new prodigy 
of dramatic genius Lloyd Lewis is 
boosting, and how soon Chicago is go- 
ing to be the largest city in the world. 

It will be, too! 
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diseases that science has conquered—yel. 
low fever, syphilis, sleeping sickness, an, 
diabetes. Until recently, if the euthanag. 
asts had had their way, victims of thos 
maladies would have been adjudged hope. 
less and killed. “Nobody wants to dig 

. any day some incurable disease may 
cease to be incurable.” : 

When Harpole takes a long view of hjs 
profession, he thinks it must logically be. 
come a department of the state and ag. 
sist, by eugenics and the use of such new 
branches of medicine as the study and 
treatment of the ductless glands, in the 
gradual “leveling upward” of the quality 
of the community. He sees no reason ty 
berate the doctors for preserving extr 
lives. 

“People talk about degeneration, about 
C3 nations and all that. Most of this talk 
is utter nonsense. In the past every coun. 
try was full of weaklings . . . they wer 
taken for granted. Now we are becoming 
conscious of defects in the health of na. 
tions, and that is why we notice them, 
People say that we are keeping the unfit 
alive to reproduce more and more unfit. 
Intellectuals talk as if the working classes 
were degenerate . . . Nonsense. No class 
has the monopoly of brains or physique. 
Decent food, decent housing and decent 
education show this.” (Leaves From 4 
Surceon’s Case-Book. 300 pages, 73,006 
words. Stokes, New York. $2.75.) 





Life in Montparnasse: 
Romance Still Buds and Blooms 
Among the Students 


When the pretty girl smiled at him in 
the Luxembourg Gardens, the Hungarian 
student had been starving for some weeks 
He was stranded in Paris and desperately 
lonely; in his room he talked to himself in 
order not to lose his voice. 

The girl was sitting on a bench reading 
a novel. 

“May I sit down next to you?” 

“If you want to...” 


She told him all about herself: age, 19; | 


engaged; living with her parents; got up 
at 11 and breakfasted in bed. Everything 
she told him was a little lie. 

They met in the park every day. She 
called him Monpti (mon petit), and he was 
very happy although always very hungry. 
Then one day she tells him she must go 
away—to Grenoble. There are tears. She 
isn’t going to Grenoble. Then it all comes 
out: these days in the park were her vaca- 
tion, and tomorrow she returns to work as 
a bookkeeper’s assistant at 2 francs an 
hour. If he had known this, she sobs, he 
might have liked her less. 

Their romance continues innocently; 
each day after work, they meet for an 
hour. But he mustn’t come near her house; 
if her papa found out he’d shoot Monpti. 
The student is bucked up at this news: 
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“] puff out my chest. I am developing 
into an important personality in Paris, 
they even want to shoot me. After supper 
papa will surely say, staring at the smoke 
of his cigar: ‘I shall shoot him down like 
a mad dog’.” 

But Anne-Claire is really an orphan— 
there is no papa. She tells her student 
many more little ies, hiding the extent of 
her love for him until it is too late. In the 
end he loses her in a tragic circumstance 
and goes back to his smelly room in the 
Rue St. Jacques—still hungry. 

There is nothing new in this story of 
student love in Paris, except Gabor Vas- 
sary’s way of telling it. Gay and irre- 
sponsible in atmosphere, now funny, now 
moving, Monpt1 is a work of art. (Monpti. 
364 pages, 117,000 words. Knopf, New 
York. $2.50.) 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Tue PropigaAL Parents. By Sinclair 
Lewis. 301 pages, 80,000 words. Doubleday, 
Doran, New York. $2.50. A new novel, 

















Sinclair Lewis 


subtitled “The Revolt of the Parents 
Against the Revolt of Youth,” by the 
writer of this magazine’s Book Week. 


Mr. Wirt AMonG THE Resets. By Ra- 
mon J. Sender. 367 pages, 88,000 words. 
Houghton Mifflin, Boston. $2.50. The au- 
thor, who is now fighting for the loyalists, 
wrote this satire in 1935. It deals with the 
1873 rebellion in Spain and has for a hero 
an Englishman who is the archetype of 
the reluctant liberal. 


Srronc Man or Cutna. By Robert Ber- 
kov. 284 pages, 79,000 words. Bibliography, 
illustrations. Houghton Mifflin, Boston. $3. 
Complete biography of the military op- 
portunist who has become both “the best 
known and the least known of all living 
Chinese”—Chiang Kai-shek. The author 
is manager of the United Press’ Shanghai 
Bureau. 


BUSINESS 





TVA: Defeat of Utilities; 
Word Fight in Washington 


On two fronts last week the TVA-utili- 
ties battle raged full force. In Chattanooga 
the Tennessee Valley Authority won a 
clear-cut legal victory. In Washington a 
verbal campaign ended in a stalemate. 


Verdict 

For seven weeks in Federal court eight- 
een Tennessee Valley utilities, some of 
them subsidiaries of Commonwealth & 
Southern Corp., had been trying to con- 
vince three judges that an injunction 
should be granted against TVA, restrain- 
ing it from generating, distributing, and 
selling electricity in competition with them. 

Utility lawyers pointed out that the 
TVA Act of 1933 instructs the authority 
to build dams and reservoirs primarily for 
flood control and navigation. Power devel- 
opment is supposed to be incidental to this. 
A sham! cried the utilities: the govern- 
ment has gone into the power business, to 
which flood control and navigation are in- 
cidental; thus, in the light of its true pur- 
poses, TVA is unconstitutional. 

Friday last week the three judges de- 
cided against the utilities. TVA, they 
found, is constitutional; it has not exceed- 
ed its authority; its competition with pri- 
vate utilities is lawful. 

“The attempt to show that the author- 
ity has endeavored to persuade complain- 
ants’ customers to breach of their existing 
contracts for purchase of power from com- 
plainants has totally failed. In every case 
where a customer of the complainants has 
been lost to the authority, the cause has 
been not unlawful competition but the law- 
ful allurement of substantially lower 
prices.” 

The 8,000-word decision was read by 
Judge Florence Allen of the Sixth Circuit 
Court of Appeals. District Federal Judges 
John D. Martin and John J. Gore con- 
curred. (It had been frequently predicted 
that the decision would be two to one in 
favor of TVA, with Gore voting in favor 
of the utilities.) 

In selling energy created at lawfully 
erected dams, the government is not en- 
tering into private business, the court 
ruled. “It is merely using an appropriate 
method of disposing of its property. 

“The government may sell land belong- 
ing to the United States in competition 
with a real-estate agency, carry parcels in 
competition with express companies .. . 
[It] has an equal right to sell hydroelectric 
power, lawfully created, in competition 
with a private utility. There is no consti- 
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Judge Florence Allen: for TVA 


tutional authority which denies the gov- 
ernment the right to seek a wider market, 
and the transmission and distribution lines 
erected are a proper facility for conveying 
the property of the United States to the 
market.” 

The court also found that, contrary to 
the utilities’ contention, PWA and TVA 
did not conspire to induce municipalities 
and cooperatives to build distribution sys- 
tems or to buy power from TVA. 

Utility lawyers announced immediate 
appeal to the Supreme Court. In light of 
the high court’s recent decisions, it was 
widely believed they would face another 
defeat there. 


Words 
The defensive position into which the 
utilities have been pushed in the Tennessee 


Valley was further demonstrated last week 
by a public debate between TVA and Wen- 
dell L. Willkie, Commonwealth & South- 
ern president. 

Jan. 16 Willkie made his proposal—‘a 
last resort in a desperate situation”—that 
the Commonwealth subsidiaries with which 
TVA is competing be purchased by the 
Federal Government (Newsweek, Jan. 
24). 

Last week David E. Lilienthal, TVA di- 
rector, replied to what he termed Willkie’s 
that: “Every one of 


“radical scheme” 
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[Willkie’s] companies had more net earn- posal of U.A.W. Local 325 .. . the Ford These conditions led both the U.Aw q Vo 
ings last year than in 1933. The Tennessee Motor Co. states that it is no less willing and the NLRB to reject the plan, Said lic 
Electric Power Co., in the very heart of — than the union to end this inquiry. How- Delmond Garst, U.A.W. regional dire. poll 
the TVA area, increased its net earnings — ever, it seems obvious that it will not be tor in St. Louis: “The only visible shift thies 
. . in 1937, over the year 1936, by 13 per a worthwhile benefit to either to dispose in the Ford labor policy is for the worst enty 
cent; these net earnings were 34 per cent of part of the charges and complaints and. . . The union is quite ready for a Labor cent 
greater than in 1933.” pursue a prolonged and burdensome hear- Board election, but we insist that it be the ' 
TVA and municipalities distributing ing on the remaining matters ...There- held on the basis of those employed at <a 
TVA power are willing to buy from utili- fore the Ford Co. suggests a final disposi- the time the strike was called. We they [Di 
ties such distribution systems as they can tion of all pending charges and com- had 95 per cent representation in the U.A 
use and get at what they consider a fair plaints.” plant. The majority now employed doubt. a 
price. What they can’t use, they don’t The Ford suggestions: the company less vote as the company instructs them, he 
ors 


want. The utilities see little consolation, 
however, in selling a distribution system 
here and there but being forced to write off 
as losses useless power plants. 

Lilienthal’s counterproposal last week 
was another invitation to negotiate for the 
sale of what TVA could use. “I need hardly 
say that TVA cannot and will not buy 
anything but useful physical assets. It has 
no authority nor has it any intention to 
pay for water or write-ups.” 

Willkie countered: “If the Federal Gov- 
ernment thinks it should not buy the 
utility systems as systems, then I urge... 
that it advance the money to the states in 
the Tennessee Valley for that purpose.” 

Gordon Browning, Tennessee Governor, 
saw in Willkie’s proposal “an opportunity 
to give to the people of Tennessee TVA 
power without the necessity of waiting out 
endless litigation.” He proposed that TVA 
buy the generating facilities and that dis- 
tribution systems be “purchased and oper- 
ated by one or more power districts” 
created by the state. 





would discharge eight new men _ hired 
since the plant reopened last November 
and replace them with men at work be- 
fore a seasonal shutdown closed the plant 
in September; men at work before the 
shutdown, but not reemployed when the 
plant reopened, would be given prefer- 
ence in future rehiring; men “guilty of 
unlawful and wrongful acts of violent 
conduct” would be excluded from this 
preferential list; an NLRB election would 
determine workers’ choice between the 
U.A.W. and the Liberty Legion. 
Muldoon attached two provisos to his 
election proposal: employes now at work 
and “those not now employed but who 
were employed at the September last 
shutdown” would be eligible to vote; “up- 
on casting up the vote the NLRB shall 
certify the union, if either, receiving a 
majority of those . . . entitled to vote. 
Otherwise no union shall be certified as 
having such right of representation.” 


This is the reason the company pleads 
for an election now.” 

Dorothea De Schweinitz, NLRB region. 
al director, commented on the Ford sug. 
gestion: “It doesn’t conform to the kind 
of elections called for under the Wagner 
Act. This plan does not guarantee that 
the company would deal with the group 
which won the election.” 

When the NLRB trial examiner ob. 
jected that the election winner had no 
assurance of recognition by the company, 
Muldoon replied: “That is a detail we 
will take up when it arises.” 

Confident that they have gained a ma- 
jority of Ford’s St. Louis workers since 
the U.A.W. called a strike last Novem- 
ber, Liberty Legion spokesmen indorsed 
the company’s plan. This week company 
and legion counsel begin their rebuttal of 
U.A.W. testimony that Ford sponsored 
organization of the legion and intimidat- 
ed U.A.W. members. 
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Ford Policy eee a am 
Both NLRB and U.A.W. Reject ; 
Company’s Plan - 
OV 

In order to end a strike and an NLRB’ M 
inquiry at its St. Louis assembly plant, 7 
the Ford Motor Co. last week proposed : 
that the NLRB hold an election there to TOTAL MILEAGE oF , 
determine whether a majority of employes BANKRUPT RAILROADS 76,590 ( 32 4%) = 
wish to bargain through the C.I.0.’s (¢ 
United Automobile Workers or through th 
the independent Liberty Legion of Amer- pI 
ica, Inc. (NEwsweEek, Jan. 24). Previous- r. 
ly, Ford attorneys had asked the board to 4 | 
reopen another inquiry and to hear evi- rs, 
dence refuting an NLRB decision that q 
the company had violated the Wagner a 
Act. ti 
Does this indicate a change in Ford 0 
labor policies? U 
Harry Bennett, Ford personnel direc- Newsweek Chart be 


Bank ruptcy: In Cleveland last week, a Federal court granted the Erie fi 
Railroad permission to reorganize under the Bankruptcy Act. The com- 
pany reported inability to meet $10,000,000 of debts due between Jan. 1 - 


tor and spokesman in labor matters says: 
“We've made no peace offering at all be- 
cause we are absolutely in the right. As 
we have said before, whatever happens 


we'll abide by the law.” and Mar. 1. Immediate cause of the Erie’s plight was the Reconstruction t 
ee eee a = Finance Corp.’s refusal to lend it $6,000,000 unless the Chesapeake & $ 
F. Muldoon, Ford attorney: ‘ Ohio Railway, which controls the Erie, guaranteed the loan or put up col- , 


“In answer to the last settlement pro- lateral (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 17). 
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q Vote: The American Institute of Pub- 
jic Opinion published the results of a 
J} on the question: “Are your sympa- 
thies with Ford or with the union?” Sev- 
enty three per cent of car owners, 54 per 
cent of non-owners, and 66 per cent of 
the combined vote favored Ford. 


€ Discipline: Last year Homer Martin, 
U.A.W. president, and a majority of his 
executive board approved an amendment 
to the union’s contract with General Mo- 
tors, providing that the corporation could 


merce, L. L. Balliesen offers advice to 
member companies bothered by labor 
unions. Last week his activities got him 
and the Hopwood Retinning Co., Inc., of 
Brooklyn into trouble with Elinore M. 
Herrick, NLRB regional director for the 
New York area. 

Mrs. Herrick and the board found that 
an agreement drafted by Balliesen and 
submitted to Hopwood employes was “in 
effect a yellow-dog contract,” designed to 
bar legitimate unions and evade the 


unions participated in 76 per cent, won 
58 per cent, and received 60 per cent of 
the votes. In the last quarter of 1937, 
C.1.0. percentages dropped; the others 
rose. Federation unions, contesting in 41 
per cent of NLRB elections, won 23 per 
cent and polled 18 per cent of the vote; 
C.1.0. unions, involved in 63 per cent 
of all elections, won 40 per cent, and reg- 
istered 45 per cent of the votes cast. In- 
dependents, participating in 27 per cent 
of the elections, won 17 per cent and re- 





International 


Mrs. Elinore M. Herrick, New York regional director for the NLRB 


penalize wildcat strikers. Later, represen- 
tatives of the U.A.W. locals rejected the 
amendment, and G.M. refused to discuss 
other changes in the contract until the 
disciplinary clause was reaffirmed. Last 
week Martin and the executive board 
overrode the locals; in a letter to General 
Motors officials, the board reinstated the 
“wildcat” agreement. Net result: a 
cleared atmosphere and renewed likeli- 
hood that the union and the corporation 
will agree on other matters in dispute. 
(Contrary to the general misconception, 
the G.M.-U.A.W. contract carries no ex- 
piration date; as a permanent basis for 
agreement, it remains in effect indefinite- 
ly and may be terminated only by 60 
days’ notice from either party.) 


| Accounting: On this and other issues, 
a faction in the union and on the execu- 
tive board is at violent odds with Martin. 
One of the minority leaders is Ed Hall, 
U.A.W. vice president and executive 
board member. Last week Martin con- 
firmed reports that the board is investi- 
gating Hall’s expense accounts. Items: 
hotel bill during the union’s Milwaukee 
convention last fall, $1,045; supplemen- 
tary expenses for the same 24-day period, 
$525. Hall’s annual salary is $4,000. 


Consultant: As industrial secretary of 
the Brooklyn (N.Y.) Chamber of Com- 


Wagner Act. In the future, Mrs. Herrick 
ruled, neither the Hopwood nor any oth- 
er concern may use Balliesen’s services for 
such a purpose. 

Another question was at issue in the 
Hopwood case: whether a company could 
change its name, move to a near-by city, 
and so escape dealings with a union. Mrs. 
Herrick found that the Hopwood com- 
pany had followed this procedure and de- 
clared it a Wagner Act violation. Said 
Daniel J. Byrne, attorney for Hopwood 
and president of the new company: “The 
labor board has held, in effect, that a 
man may not close his business and dis- 
pose of it as he sees fit. We are confident 
that the ruling . . . will not be upheld in 
the courts.” 


“Trend: Figures compiled by Mrs. Her- 
rick’s staff last week indicated that A.F. 
of L. and “independent” unions—affiliat- 
ed with neither the Federation nor the 
C.1.0.—are winning an increased pro- 
portion of plant elections in her district. 
NLRB statistics* for the nation bear out 
this trend. In the twenty months preced- 
ing Sept. 30, 1937, A.F. of L. unions par- 
ticipated in 48 per cent of the elections 
called by the board, won 20 per cent, and 
polled 12 per cent of the votes. C.1.0. 





*Source: Labor Relations Reports, Jan. 17, 
1938. 


ceived 17 per cent of the votes. The pro- 
portion of majority votes cast against 
any representation rose from 11 to 20 
per cent. 


Oil Price-Fixing 
Sixteen Companies Convicted 


Under the Sherman Act 





“Naturally I am gratified. It is a major 
victory in the enforcement of the antitrust 
laws.” 

Attorney General Cummings so com- 
mented last week after a Madison, Wis., 
jury had convicted sixteen major oil com- 
panies and 30 of their top executives—in- 
cluding nine corporation presidents—of 
conspiracy to rig gasoline prices in viola- 
tion of the Sherman Act (Newsweek, Oct. 
18, 1937). 

The decision ended one of the most im- 
portant antitrust cases since the dissolution 
of the Standard Oil Co. in 1911. The list of 
defendant companies included such well- 
known names as Socony-Vacuum, Stand- 
ard Oil of Indiana, Pure Oil, Sinclair Re- 
fining, Shell Petroleum, Cities Service, 
Continental Oil, and Mid-Continent Pe- 
troleum. 

Defense attorneys promptly moved for 
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a new trial, and it was expected the court 
would hear arguments this week. The law 
imposes a maximum fine of $5,000 on each 
company convicted and a $5,000 fine and 
one year in jail (maximum) for each indi- 
vidual. The arguments are likely to pre- 
vent Judge Patrick T. Stone from pro- 
nouncing sentence for several weeks, at 
least. Moreover, the defendants plan to 
appeal the case to the Supreme Court, if 
necessary—which would delay a final de- 
cision for a year or more. 

When the trial opened Oct. 4, the in- 
dictment covered 24 oil companies, 46 
executives, and three trade publications. 
Subsequently Judge Stone dismissed the 
charges against the trade papers and a 
number of the other defendants. In the 
course of almost four months, the jury, 
composed of farmers and small-town busi- 
nessmen (only one of whom had more than 
a grammar-school education) , listened to 
11,000 pages of highly technical testimony 
and inspected 1,200 equally complicated 
exhibits. 

According to the charges, the defendants 
early in 1935 formed a secret buying pool 
to take off the market the surplus gasoline 
of small independent refiners in order to 
raise and fix gasoline prices for the entire 
Midwestern territory. In defense, the com- 
panies maintained that their action started 
during the NRA as an effort to stabilize 
the industry and was approved by admin- 
istration officials. 





Importance 


If last week’s decision is upheld, the oil 
companies face not only the criminal pen- 
alties arising out of their conviction, but 
they also are laid open to expensive civil 


damage suits that can be brought against 
them by the 4,000 jobbers who suffered 
from the fixing of high prices: a criminal 
conviction for conspiracy is prima facie 
evidence in a civil suit based on the same 
conspiracy. 

For industry as a whole the decision is 
important because it shows that the anti- 
trust laws have not yet lost their efficacy. 
Businessmen henceforth are likely to ex- 
ercise extra care before taking any steps 
that might constitute illegal price fixing or 
collusion. 





Anthracite 


Pennsylvania Problem Gets 


Attention in Washington 


“I did not suggest government owner- 
ship of the mines and would not suggest 
it except as an absolute last resort,” said 
Gov. George H. Earle of Pennsylvania four 
months ago. Last week, still struggling with 
the perplexing anthracite-coal problem, 
the Governor indicated that the time for 
last-resort measures had arrived. 

After a conference with mine operators 
and labor-union officials, he announced he 
would ask the government to take over 
Pennsylvania’s $500,000,000 anthracite in- 
dustry. He said that the conferees with 
whom he discussed the proposal approved 
it, and he announced his intention of vis- 
iting the White House this week to win 
the President’s support. 

Earle’s plan generally follows Britain’s 
bill to nationalize coal, now pending be- 
fore Parliament. Under the Earle scheme, 





Pennsylvania: loading a truck with bootleg coal 





the government would buy up coal proper. 
ties at a “fair price” and lease them to 
their present operators, who would carry 
on under strict Federal supervision. 


Bootleg 

The hard-coal industry admittedly needs 
drastic medicine. In recent years it has 
been hard hit by the competition of other 
fuels: gas, bituminous coal, petroleum, and 
coke. A decade ago anthracite production 
totaled 80,000,000 tons; by 1937 it had 
declined to an estimated 51,000,000. 

Scores of collieries closed down during 
the depression. The resulting unemploy- 
ment led to the evil of bootleg mining; 
jobless miners started digging coal on land 
that didn’t belong to them. Railroads re- 
fused to carry such stolen coal, but the 
bootleggers had no difficulty shipping it 
by truck. 

Having no taxes or insurance to pay and 
unburdened by union wage scales or the 


cost of safety equipment, bootleg miners 
could easily undersell legitimate opera- 


tors. Moreover, public opinion supported 
their activity. Policemen refused to arrest 
them, and grand juries wouldn’t indict 
them. To wipe out bootlegging, it was 
argued, would mean starvation for thou- 
sands of families. The bootleggers there- 
fore made no attempt to conceal their il- 
legal operations. They worked in broad 
daylight, secure in the knowledge that the 
law wouldn’t interfere with them. 

Companies protesting the theft of their 
coal were told it was their own fault for 
having closed down the mines. “Every at- 
tempt to end the bootleg situation,” com- 
mented Governor Earle, “has been blocked 
by the coal operators themselves who have 
consistently refused to recognize their so- 
cial responsibility to the people they 
brought into the mining regions.” 

As a result, bootleg mining during the 
past few years has grown into a sizable 
competitor of the legitimate industry. 
Some 13,000 men are engaged in the traffic, 
producing annually 2,400,000 tons or 5 
per cent of all anthracite output. 


‘Monopoly’ 

On top of these troubles, the anthracite 
industry has recently been accused of 
“monopolistic practices.” Virtually all the 
anthracite in North America is concen- 
trated in a 500-square-mile area in North- 
eastern Pennsylvania. Seven great com- 
panies own or lease 85 per cent of the land 
and produce about two-thirds of the coal. 
The remainder is divided among many 
smaller “independents.” 

Last October a report released by Penn- 
sylvania’s Anthracite Coal Industry Com- 
mission accused the major companies of 
operating in violation of the spirit of a 
Supreme Court order issued in 1920, That 
decree required dissolution of control of 
the mines by certain anthracite-carrying 
railroads. The commission charged that, 
although the railroads no longer dominate 
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the mines, both are under the same control 
—that of the Morgan-Drexel-Baker bank- 
ing interests. “Under such a situation they 
[the bankers] can forgo profits on the pro- 
duction of anthracite and recoup them in 
high freight rates, thereby forcing the in- 
dependent companies . . . to operate on a 
close margin or at a loss.” 

The banking houses termed such charges 
“sheer nonsense.” But last week Governor 
Earle announced he had “much more evi- 
dence” than even the compilers of the re- 
port possessed. He revealed that at a 
White House conference Jan. 17, attended 
by President Roosevelt. Attorney General 
Cummings, and Assistant Attorney Gen- 


On the other hand the suggestion may 
give impetus to a less drastic attack on 
the problem, embodied in the Guffey-Bo- 
land Bill introduced in Congress last sum- 
mer. This plan would leave the mines in 
possession of enough coal resources to last 
for a number of years but would have the 
Federal Government buy up excess re- 
serves beyond that amount. Relieved of 
high taxes they now pay on surplus coal 
lands, the mines could afford to reduce 
prices, enabling anthracite to compete more 
successfully with other fuels. Proponents of 
the Guffey-Boland Bill say it would also 
solve the bootleg-coal problem through 
strict government regulation of production. 





Harris & Ewing 


The company pays $12,000 to send 8.8. California through Panama 


eral Jackson, it was decided the Depart- 
ment of Justice should investigate to de-. 
termine if the antitrust laws are being 
violated. 

“We discussed monopolistic practices in 
the anthracite region,” said the Governor. 
“Those practices have been accompanied 
by tremendous write-ups and pyramiding 
of costs, which have resulted in increasing 
the cost of coal to consumers so that 80,000 
coal miners are out of work. The confer- 
ences will continue. Because of unwar- 
ranted markups in the price of coal the 
consumption has dwindled . . . Laborless 
fuel is being sold in place of coal because 
of its cost. We have the assurance of the 
President of his wholehearted sympathy 
and support in attempting to remedy the 
situation.” 





Solution 


Most observers feel that the proposal for 
Federal ownership of the coal mines has 
small chance of going through, at least in 
the near future. They consider it too radi- 
cal and gigantic an undertaking to win 
real support in Washington. 


Coast Shipping 
Lack of Subsidies Imperils 


Route Through Canal 


The Mayors of San Francisco, Oakland, 
Los Angeles, and Portland and 36 other 
West Coast delegates arrived in Washing- 
ton last week to lobby for Western ship- 
ping. 

Only a few days earlier Maritime Com- 
mission Chairman Kennedy had returned 
from the Pacific seaboard. There he had 
approved temporary subsidies and a re- 
organization program for the financially 
distressed Dollar Line, had taken part in 
conferences ending the Seattle longshore- 
men’s strike, and had assured the West 
Coast it was not “the forgotten man of 
shipping.” But he probably made the trip 
chiefly to investigate for himself the storm 
brewing over threatened abandonment of 
“luxury liner” service between New York 
and California. And it was the Save the 
Liners campaign that brought the West- 
erners to the Capitol. 


—. 
For some time the Grace Line and Jp. 
ternational Mercantile Marine’s Panam, 
Pacific Line have operated their six fag 
intercoastal liners at a loss—largely be. 
cause of high Panama Canal tolls (about 
$24,000 a round trip) , increasing expenses, 
and labor troubles. Last July, when gov- 
ernment mail contracts were canceled, each; 
line lost a $400,000-a-year subsidy. They 
couldn’t get operating subsidies because 
the Merchant Marine Act permits these 
only for ships in foreign commerce. 

So the Grace Line recently transferred 
its three Santa ships to the more profitabl. 
Caribbean cruise trade. Panama Pacific 
has scheduled runs to California uni 
April. But the route has meant a $5,300,009 
loss in six and a half years. Accordingly, 
shipping men think that the line’s three 
18-knot liners can not be kept in this 
service very much longer without some 
sort of subsidy. 

This situation has roused many persons 
on the politically powerful West Coast. 
They not only fear loss of prestige for their 
ports but loss of about $20,000,000 spent 
each year by the liners’ 25,000 passengers, 
They argue that aid to intercoastal ship- 
ping will strengthen our naval auxiliary 
forces, particularly in the vulnerable Pa- 
cific waters. 


Outlook 


Senator McAdoo has introduced a bill 
to exempt intercoastal vessels from the 
Panama Canal tolls. This met an immedi- 
ate obstacle: a State Department spokes- 
man had the “painful duty” of informing 
Congress the exemption would violate the 
Hay-Pauncefote Treaty of 1901. This pact 
with Great Britain guarantees that the 
canal be open to vessels of all nations “on 
terms of entire equality.”* 

Representative Welch of California and 
Senator McAdoo have submitted measures 
to grant the lines operating subsidies. These 
will be strenuously opposed by railroad and 
trucking groups and do not seem to be 
winning much general favor. Such subsi- 
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dies are supposed to compensate for the | 


lower operating costs of foreign lines; our | 


coastal and intercoastal vessels have been 
protected from foreign competition for 
more than a century. Beyond this, Chair- 
man Kennedy pointed out that, if the gov- 
ernment started aiding one group of do- 
mestic shippers, “God only knows where 
we would go from there.” 

No one knows whether or not the West 
Coast interests are strong enough to obtain 
some sort of intercoastal subsidy, but most 
observers feel there is little chance. The 
Westerners, however, are likely to gain one 
objective: appointment of a man from 
their section to fill the next vacancy on the 
Maritime Commission. 





*In 1912 Congress passed a law exempting 
American coastwise vessels from the tolls. 
After a formal protest from Great Britain and 
at the insistence of President Wilson, this law 
was repealed in 1914. 
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The Consumer— 
and Organization 


For ten years, a small proportion of the 
country’s consumers have subscribed to 
Consumers Research. That investigating 
agency now has a rival in the young Con- 
qumers Union, which is planning to ex- 
pand by opening a California office. And 
this month Consumers Foundation, Inc., 
has entered the field as a national body to 
carry on “consumer education.” 


C.R. and C.U. 


The movement to organize the Ameri- 
can consumer got its first real start in 
1927, when thousands of peaceable house- 
holders were scared out of their tooth- 
paste and breakfast food by a book called 
“Your Money’s Worth.” The gentlemen 
who made the kitchen a chamber of hor- 
rors and who ruined a beautiful faith in 
breath sweeteners were Stuart Chase and 
Frederick J. Schlink. By becoming one 
of the first best sellers in economics, the 
book that year encouraged Schlink to 
form what finally became Consumers Re- 
search, Inc. 

Schlink’s first bulletins, telling custo- 
mers the best buys for their money, were 
mimeographed and sent to about 500 
subscribers; today C. R. reports to 60,000. 
And Consumers Research, now headquar- 
tered in a wooded plot near Washington, 
N.J., has long since forgotten its early 
one-room apartment days in Manhattan. 

Just now it is also trying to forget a 
1935 strike among its employes. The un- 
precedented sight of white-collar pickets 
brought C.R. its share of headlines. Then 
the NLRB and a group of liberals both 
charged Consumers Research with unfair 
labor practices. C.R. lost many subscrib- 
ers. It also got a competitor. Consumers 
Union, Ine., was formed by striking C.R. 
employes and headed by two executives 
who had resigned in sympathy: Arthur 
Kallet, secretary of C.R. and co-author 
with Schlink of “100,000,000 Guinea 
Pigs,” and D. H. Palmer, now C.U.’s 
technical director. 

Schlink considers the strike beneficial 
to C.R. in that it allayed fears that the 
organization was Left-wing. He also 
claims 3,000 more subscribers than he 
had in 1935. 

Consumers Union nonetheless is grow- 
ing. The San Francisco office it plans to 
open will facilitate testing i:aerchandise 
brands sold on the West Coast and will 
issue a Western supplement to its month- 
ly Reports. If the move spurs membership 
as much as directors hope, a Chicago of- 
fice and Midwest supplement will follow. 


Tests 
Both C.R. and C.U. are combined re- 


search laboratories and purchasing agents 





Whatever it is... wherever it is... insure it in the Hartford. 
For nearest agent’s name phone Western Union. 


Man Friday 





... also Sat, Sun. Mon., Tues., Wed. and Thurs. 


In insurance matters a Hartford 
agent is your Man Friday every day 
in the week. He’s always on the job 
to protect you from financial loss. 

He is interested in helping you 
out of trouble and in telling you 
about the forms of insurance that 


best meet your requirements. If you 














have a Joss or if there is a claim 
under your policy, he will help you 
take care of all the details. 

That’s what is meant by agency 
service. It is part and parcel of 
every Hartford policy. The wise 
buyer of insurance doesn't try to 
get along without it. Do you? 











HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 











ADDRESSING MACHINES 
R. C. A. VICTOR of Camden, N. J. is one of many prominent concerns that 
have recently installed Elliott Addressing Machines for Pay Roll work. 
Pay Roll Sheets are addressed visibly and ejected automatically. 


Made in Cambridge, Mass 





Sold everywhere 


Look in your telephone book 
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for the householder. Each organization 
issues a monthly merchandise report, 
which typically rates as good, bad, or in- 
different buys such things as various 
brands of sewing machines, hats, automo- 
biles, laxatives, and canned peas. The 
bulletins also usually run a feature arti- 
cle or two on how to buy or on some 
such pet peeve as the Miller-Tydings 
Act and its 42 supporting state price- 
maintenance laws. 

Sometimes C.R. and C.U. are little 
more than reporting services, passing on 
to consumers the great mass of research 
data that has stagnated in technical bul- 
letins issued by universities and by Fed- 
eral, state, and local governments. But 
each prides itself on making actual tests. 
Both have small laboratories; each also 
has on call some 200 consultants; and 
neither hesitates to refer some testing to 
university and commercial laboratories, 
particularly if it requires expensive equip- 
ment. 

Along with chemical analyses, the con- 
sumer organizations’ textile tests are the 
simplest. Tensile, abrasive, and bursting 
strengths, color fastness to light and 
washing, seam strength—all can be ma- 
chine-measured with scientific exactness, 
and findings can be compared with wide- 
ly accepted standards. 

Other products force greater reliance 
on ingenuity. One of the organizations, 
for instance, recently tested lipsticks. 
Buyers bought 46 brands from regular 
dealers’ stocks. Technicians then com- 
pared the containers, examined the salves 
for metallic impurities, and analyzed the 
dyes for a harmful substances, indelibility, 
and with which they could be 
washed out of towels (most couldn’t be). 
Each brand was next put in an oven to 
find the temperature at which it got soft. 

Then the office stenographers and mail- 
ers were asked to use the different sticks,. 
reporting on ease of application, smooth- 
ness, and general satisfactoriness. When 
exactly half these “researchers” found 
one brand irritating to their lips, it was 
classified as “not acceptable,” as were 
some others considered too soft. “Best 
buy” was a dime-store product, which 
cost 5 cents a gram. Of the 36 “accepta- 
ble” lipsticks, one cost 80 cents a gram, 
but on the “blindfold” test it could not 
be distinguished from the cheapest brand. 


ease 


Criticism 

Neither Consumers Research nor Con- 
sumers Union lacks its critics. These claim 
not only that technicians are fallible but 
that the difference between “recommend- 
ed” and “not acceptable” brands is often 
a matter of opinion—a criticism support- 
ed by C.U’s and C.R.’s occasional disa- 
greement on the merits of the same prod- 
uct. Some critics also tell how Consum- 
ers Research once graded men’s suits on 
the basis of fabric alone, ignoring tailor- 
ing. Others point out that Consumers 





Black Star 


Buried Treasure: This 11,000-foot Colorado mountain, owned by 
the Climax Molybdenum Co., contains the world’s largest known deposit 
of molybdenum, a metal used as an alloy for toughening iron and steel 
and giving them resistance to high temperatures. One of its principal uses 


is in making high-speed cutting tools. 
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Union endorses toothbrushes with three 
rows of bristles, while at least one out- 
standing dental college zealously tries to 
lead converts to the two-row variety. 

But both C.R. and C.U. answer their 
critics with long letters in which they cite 
sound authorities, even if they do not al- 
ways succeed in demolishing conflicting 
evidence. 

Each group has a different labor bias. 
Although Schlink was once considered a 
pro-labor liberal, the C.R. strike shifted 
him and his organization (which he, his 
wife, and two others control) far to the 
Right. His readable, pocket-sized month- 
ly, Consumers Digest, now frightens its 
40,000 readers with Red scares in the 
best 1920 manner. 

His rival, Schlink claims, appeals to 
and gets its support from the Left, which 


Consumers Union does not deny. The 
C.U. Reports, an attractive monthly sv- 
pervised by a former editor of the ad- 
vertising trade journal Tide, is frankly 
pro-labor. In its ratings C.U. tells under 
what labér conditions products are made. 
And C.U. shows its belief that its future 
lies among labor unions and cooperatives 
by selling such groups an abridged month- 
ly and annual service for as little as 60 
cents a year. 


Finances 


During its early days Consumers Re- 
search received one notable gift of $10, 


000. It is now supported by subscriptions | 


and the few extra dollars it gets from 
well-wishers. 

Consumers Union, which the strikers 
started on a shoestring in February 1936, 
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at first paid all its employes $10 a week. 
By May 1936, when it issued its first re- 

, it had 5,000 members and $12.50 
salaries. Now pay ranges from an $18 min- 
imum to a $50 top drawn by Kallet, the 
director, and Palmer, technical director. 
Duringits first year,C.U.’s income amounted 
to $122,055—#4,200 of it in gifts. Even 
though it spent $34,000 in promotion and 
advertising, its low-wage beginnings helped 
it keep expenses $8,240 below income. 


Foundation 

Besides C.R. and C.U. and two local 
Western groups, a few women’s organiza- 
tions are helping the buyer beware. To give 
the consumer power, observers have been 
saying, all these groups should unite in One 
Big Union of shoppers. Jan. 8, when Con- 
sumers Foundation was organized in New 
York, friends thought it might be that 
union. But schism immediately beset it. 

Groundwork for the foundation was 
laid when the Institute of Distribution, 
trade group of the largest retail chains, 
gave $25,000 to the Pollak Foundation for 
surveying the possibilities of a strong na- 
tional consumers’ body. It made the sur- 
vey. Then under the leadership of William 
Trufant Foster, Pollak director, Con- 
sumers Foundation was launched with 
Foster as president. 

Trouble started when the prospectus ap- 
peared. It stated that the foundation’s by- 
laws had been approved by Mrs. Bert W. 
Hendrickson, chairman of the New York 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs; Dr. 
Stacy May, Rockefeller Foundation di- 
rector; and Donald E. Montgomery, AAA’s 
consumers’ counsel. 

Montgomery immediately sent the press 
a letter, in which Mrs. Hendrickson and 
May concurred, revealing that they had 
withdrawn from C.F.’s organizing com- 
mittee before the prospectus was printed. 
“No consumer cooperatives, farm groups, 
or women’s organization which have been 
doing consumer work,” he wrote, “are re- 
flected in the personnel of the present 
hoard. Only a small proportion of the 
hoard’s membership can be said to reflect 
the point of view of labor and the great 
majority of consumers at the low-income 
levels.” 

There was more in the background. The 
trio had known Consumers Foundation 
would get its money from the chain stores’ 
Institute of Distribution. And they under- 
stood why chain stores would back Con- 
sumers Foundation, even though C.F. 
might later fight the chains: at the mo- 
ment, in such matters as price fixing, and 
perhaps even in chain-store taxation, the 
interest of the stores and the consumers 
was identical. 

But because of the chain-store backing, 
the Montgomery group thought it neces- 
sary first for control to rest with persons 
whose only interest is the consumer. Sec- 
ond, they believed the organization should 
not begin operations until it had enough 
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EUROPE $65 MEXICO $30 


Via freighter, the pleasant way thousands travel. 
Large outside rooms; good meals. 65 days to England, 
Belgium, Holland, Cuba, Mexico, $180. Hundreds 
of others. Prove you can afford to travel. Get the 
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SWITZERLAN 


SCAPE from mediocrity this year. Enjoy a heart- 

warming, soul-satisfying vacation in Switzerland. Learn YY 
what courtesy and hospitality really mean. Return to America ’ 
with a rejuvenated outlook inspired by the majesty of the Swiss 
Alps, the scintillation of the lakes, the charm and quaintness \ 


Your dollar is worth 42% more since the devaluation of the 


franc. Railroad fares have been reduced as much as 45%. No iy 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 
475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK ° 
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THE WHITE HOt SK, Biloxi, Mississippi. Finest 
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accommodations, tempting food & excellent service 
American Plan (incl. meals) JOHN T. WHITE, Mor. 
NEW YORK 





ALLERTON CLUB RESIDENCES NEW YORK 
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town locations. For Booklet write Midston 
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funds to support itself for, say, five years— 
lest concern about income make C.F. too 
subservient to its source of revenue, the 
chains. 

When Foster went ahead to launch C.F. 
despite these objections, the trio publicly 
denied connection with it. 


Future 


The split will probably rob Consumers 
Foundation of its strongest consumer sup- 
port, including the women’s clubs and 
other local groups through which it had 
hoped to carry on “consumer education.” 
But it may find a house organ in the al- 
ready established National Consumer 
News. This paper, now published and ed- 
ited by Crump Smith, former trade jour- 
nalist, is militantly against price fixing. Un- 
like the Consumers Research and Con- 
sumers Union bulletins, Consumer News 
accepts advertising, mainly from such spon- 
sors of private brands as R. H. Macy & 
Co. of New York. 

What else Consumers Foundation will 
be able to do remains unpredictable. On 
the West Coast the similar Foundation for 
Consumer Education, supported by chain 
stores, has had no momentous success. But 
the magazine Tide still thinks the new Con- 
sumers Foundation will be “worth watch- 
ing, not so much because its ambitions are 
great but decause it looks as if it’s going 
to have the wherewithal to make them 
come true.” 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 


Treasury Data 


People interested in the daily Treasury 
Statement found that on Jan. 17 an ex- 
tra page had been added to account for 
receipts and expenditures under the So- 
cial Security and Railroad Retirement 
Acts. The Treasury Department an- 
nounced that “in view of the growing 
public interest” in these figures the spe- 
cial statement will be issued henceforth 
on the 10th of each month. The first 
statement showed that up to Jan. 1 more 
money had been spent on these programs 
than had been received from the taxes 
imposed to finance them. According to 
the Treasury, this situation will not be 
permanent; it was caused by the fact that 
taxes have been used to aid states in 
getting the Social Security program start- 
ed. As of Dec. 31, expenditures were 
$960,975,659.21; receipts totaled, %$666,- 
294,515.95. 


Tax Returns 


The Curtis Publishing Co. revealed in 
its Saturday Evening Post that the com- 
pany last year spent $21,000 preparing 
about 44,500 Federal, state, and local tax 
returns, compared to the fourteen re- 
turns filed ten years ago at a prepara- 
tion cost of $850. In Canada a decade 


ago the company filed one return; in 
1937 the figure was still one. 


Utility Financing 

During the last three years, 190 utility 
security issues worth $3,115,413,686 in all 
were floated, an SEC survey reveals. 
Bonds were the most popular type of 
financing, far exceeding notes, preferred 
and common stock. Disturbing market 
factors and uncertainty over administra- 
tion policies were reflected in 1937 when 
utility underwriting fell to $664,304,635, 





—. 
tax rate runs: in Sloan’s case, taxes would 
bite 70 per cent out of his salary; Henry L 
Doherty, earning $100,000 a year, would 
pay 42 per cent in taxes; and Leon Fraser 
who gets $50,000, would pay 27 per cent, 


Diesel Engines 


General Motors Corp. ‘s starting the 
mass production of a r_w line of small, 
lightweight Diesel engines. Heretofore the 
company made only large engines of this 
type, chiefly for locomotive use. Last week 
Charles F. Kettering, G.M.’s vice president 


Wide World 


C.F. Kettering shows reporters a new Diesel engine 


compared to $1,463,151,551 in 1936 and 
$987 ,957,500 in 1935. 


Taxes 


Critics of high salaries often fail to real- 
ize how large a proportion of such earnings 
goes to the income-tax collector. A study 
of this subject published in The New York 
Sun shows to what extent taxes reduce the 
salaries of the country’s highest-paid men 
and women: 


Income Taxes 
(Federal plus 
1936 New York 


Salary State) Net 
Alfred P. Sloan Jr. $561,311 $395,969 $165,342 
William S. Knudsen 459,878 $17,596 142,282 
Gary Cooper 370,214 242,461 127,753 
Ronald Colman 362,500 236,444 126,056 
Donaldson Brown 353,732 229.605 124,127 
Claudette Colbert 350,833 227,344 123,489 


The Sun used New York State’s income- 
tax rate for purposes of comparison, even 
though many of the persons on its list 
don’t live in New York. It also po‘:ted 
out that its figures couldn’t be exact, since 
there was no way of knowing a person’s 
exemptions and deductions, which would 
reduce his tax, or his income from other 
sources besides salary, which would in- 
crease it. But the table does show how the 


in charge of resesrch showed reporters 
through a new $1,000,060 plant in Detroit 
at which the new Diesels will be built. Two 
other factories, in Cleveland and La 
Grange, IIl., will also turn them out. 

In addition, the company plans to pro- 
duce “packaged power” units consisting of 
small Diesel engines and generators. These 
can be easily installed on farms, irrigation 
projects, parking lots, in theatres, hospi- 
tals, or anywhere else cheap power is 
needed. As part of its program G.M. also 
dedicated a Diesel-engine laboratory in 
Detroit, “the largest and most completely 
equipped laboratory for exclusive Diesel 
study in the world.” 


Inventories 


Information regarding inventories is re- 
quired for the first time by the Bureau of 
the Census in its biennial census of manu- 
facturers which started Jan. 25. The data 
gathered will be of particular interest in 
light of the theory that heavy inventories 
were one of the causes of the present busi- 
ness decline. The completed census will also 
give the usual information regarding num- 
ber of manufacturers, value of their prod- 
ucts, number and wages of employes, 
location of plants, and other pertinent in- 
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formation for the country as a whole and 
for individual states. 


Rockefeller Center 


John D. Rockefeller Jr. intends to go 
ahead immediately with the completion of 
Rockefeller Center, New York. The last 
three buildings—eleven are already finished 
—will cost $12,000,000 and _ provide 
1,000,000 man-days of employment. 

One of the new units is to be a fifteen- 
story office building on which work will 
start within a few weeks and which is 
scheduled for completion next autumn. 
Plans for the other two buildings had not 
been filed up until this week but at least 
one of them is to be begun this year. 


Trends 

Wholesale commodity prices in_ this 
country have dropped steadily since the 
first week in October. For the week end- 
ed Jan. 15, the index of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics stands at 81.0 (1926= 
100) —compared to 81.5 a month ago and 
85.7 a year ago. 


Six automobile manufacturing com- 
panies representing 97 per cent of the 
country’s automobile production reported 
before a Senate committee last week that 
they were employing some 78,000 fewer 
persons in December than in May last 
year. 


{ Newspaper advertising in December 
imcreased 5.6 per cent over the preceding 
month but fell 6.5 per cent below De- 
cember 1936, according to the seasonally 
adjusted index of Printer’s Ink. Farm- 
paper advertising for December increased 
04 per cent over November and 158 
per cent over December 1936. 


* Production of electricity in the week 
ended Jan. 15 dropped 6.6 per cent from 
the same period a year ago, with all 
geographical regions sharing in the loss. 


{ Building construction in 37 Eastern 
States reached a six-year peak in 1937, 
according to the F. W. Dodge Corp. 
Contracts awarded totaled $2,913,060—a 
9 per cent increase over 1936. All classes 
of constructions rose, with the exception 
of public works, which dragged down the 
average. Residential building reached the 
highest total for any year since 1930, 
gaining 13 per cent over last year, and 
nonresidential building increased 20 per 
cent in the same period. 


* Steel production this week is estimated 
at 32.7 per cent capacity—the fourth 
week in which slight improvement has 
heen shown. Little forward buying is be- 
ing done by steel users, however; many 
in the industry are waiting for the out- 
tome of wage negotiations between U. 5S. 
Steel and the S.W.O.C. and for an indica- 
tion of the government’s intention re- 
garding prices and taxes. 


Life Begins At40 


























THE PRESS BOX 
Where Alertness Is Demanded 


SPORTS WRITERS rank with young 
athletes in alertness and enthusiasm. 
But, in years, 40 is young for a top- 
notcher and some of the best names are 
in the 50-60 bracket and even over it. 

One famous sports authority has 
been a newspaper man for nearly 40 
years—and a sports headliner for 
about 20. His word about sports has 
grown in interest and importance—as 


his experience widened. 


Sid Mercer—untirable sports writer 
of the New York Journal and Ameri- 
can—is over 50. His keen, terse com- 


Sports Writers Must Be 


Quick to Catch Every Move 





Their Eyes and Minds Must 





Be Young— But the Best Known 
"a Sports Writers Are OVER 40 


ments have widespread reading, as 
his column appears in many other 
newspapers. For over 30 years he has 
covered sports in all kinds of weather. 
His news is “‘live’’—like himself. 

THEY GET AROUND—Must Have 
Plenty of Energy. Traveling to events, 
pounding out the story as the game is 
played, rushing to make editions—your 
favorite sports reporter must have steady 
nerves and extraordinary stamina. 

Men of experience who keep their health 
and energy have more to offer in every 
branch of life than younger men whose 
experience is limited. 


Health Can Mean Success for YOU, too 


In Demand as Photographic 
Model at 42 


Dear Life Begins: 

I’m very happily married, with 
a 17-year-old daughter. I wanted 
her to go to college, so—among 
other ventures——I started model- 
ing for photography. I was over 
40, not very strong and hardly 
hoped this could become a career. 

I'd always had trouble with my 
digestive system and knew what- 
ever I tackled I’d have to watch 
my health and strength. 

I heard about Fleischmann’s 
Yeast and started eating it regu- 
Jarly. After about 4 weeks I found 
my digestive system had been 
tuned up into perfect condition 
and I was feeling better than I 
had in years. 

Of course, I looked better, too. 
My model bookings were increas- 
ing so nicely I dropped my other 
work and concentrated on that. 

Fleischmann’s Yeast is helping 
me work my daughter’s way 
through college! EDLA DALE 





Mrs. Edla Dale 
Feels, Looks Better 





August Seelig 
Fit and Alert 


44— High up on the 
Company’s Report Sheet 


Dear Life Begins: 

I’m a salesman and field super- 
visor for a large concern handling 
electrical store equipment. 

The work is astrain and I found 
myself getting nervous and jit- 
tery. My digestion—in fact, my 
whole system——seemed to be out 
of gear. My work didn’t show the 
results it should have. 

A clerk in a store where I was 
waiting to make a demonstration 
told me about Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. I bought some right then 
and there and started to eat it 
regularly. 

After a week or ten days I be- 
gan to feel fine—getting over my 
digestive troubles and nerves. 
Best of all, my old energy re- 
turned. My sales went up so that 
I reached the high-pressure 
bracket. 

Fleischmann’s Yeast still helps 
me to keep physically fit and 
mentally alert. AUGUST SEELIG 


Physical Weakness Often Begins with Slower Digestion 


AFTER 40, the rate of digestion is likely 
to be slower. This is due to weakening of 
the gastric flow—which tends to become 


poorer, both in amount and in 
gestive quality, as people pass 


By stimulating the gastric flow, quick- 


ening and strengthening it, it is 


sible to check digestive decline. This is 
the special] help Fleischmann’s Yeast gives 
you—and that many people over 40 re- 


quire to bring them up to par. 


actual di- 


Fleischmann’s Yeast also provides you 
with a good daily supply of 4 vitamins— 
the NERVE VITAMIN, 
RESISTANCE VITAMIN, the 


the COLD- 
BONE 


40. VITAMIN and the VITALITY VITAMIN 


often pos- 





—each one with its own important share 
in keeping you well. 

Begin eating 3 cakes of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast every day—one cake 14 hour be- 
fore each meal —plain or in a little water, 
as you prefer. Help yourself to be well. 


Copyright, 1938, Standard Brands Incorporated 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Substitute for Chaos 


M.. Roosevelt, like nature, abhors 
a vacuum. This is the chief reason why I 
enthusiastically hail the proposal that he 
take unto himself a small advisory council 
on economic subjects. Its presence would 
check the amiable and unfortunately some- 
what disastrous process of advice getting 
which now exists. Nothing would go so far 
toward clarifying the President’s own 
thinking as the substitution of orderly, 
systematic reports from such a group for 
the spasmodic, often dogmatic, usually 
conflicting counsel that now shapes his 
course. 

Official advisers have been about as ef- 
fective in assisting the President revive 
business as were Walt Disney’s seven 
dwarfs in resuscitating Snow White. He 
has been getting advice on economic prob- 
lems from young lawyers whose firsthand 
knowledge of business has been limited to 
running the college law review. Then again, 
he has been getting advice from dogmatists 
who want to maxe the world-that-is con- 
form toa picture of a world-that-never-was. 
In between, he has been getting advice 
from the spokesmen of isolated pressure 
groups who are moved by no interest ex- 
cepting their own. Peppering this has been 
political advice which knows neither law, 
economics nor, it would seem of late, com- 
mon sense. 

Out of this witches’ brew has arisen a 
horrendous vapor which, despite the fact 
that it may be called a moral climate, is 
actually an atmosphere in which business 
enterprise can do little but curl up and die. 
There have been too many lawyers think- 
ing about economics, too many economists 
thinking about law and too many poli- 
ticians thinking about votes. As Santa- 
yana suggests: “The man with a hole in 
his shoe is not forthwith a cobbler: much 
less does a landsman become a pilot when 
he is seasick.” 


Yet the would-be pilots have been 
shrieking into the ears of the man at the 
helm. Some of them tell him not to worry 
about storm, since the ship will come 
through it in any event. Others try to 
pull him aside to ask whether he will help 
them to get a berth on some other ship, 
when they reach home. Still others demand 
that part of the crew, like Jonah, be 
thrown into the sea. 

The news that there may be a construc- 
tive attempt to replace this babble of mis- 
information and self-interest with a few 


facts about the draught of the vessel, the 
position of the rocks and the velocity of 
the wind, is the most hopeful that we have 
had in a long time. And a group repre- 
sentative of all divisions of the national 
economy, even though some of its indi- 
vidual members may be shortsighted, is 
more likely to provide that kind of guid- 
ance than a series of contradictory coun- 
selors. 

There have been three fairly definite 
suggestions as to the possible make-up of 
such a group. The first is that of Senator 
Bulkley, chairman of the Committee on 
Manufacturers of the United States Senate. 
For a year or two Senator Bulkley has been 
working on plans for a national council as 
a center of study, research and advice. He 
suggests that it be established by law of 
Congress and provide advice and informa- 
tion for both Congress and the Administra- 
tion. Its members would be drawn from 
business, labor, agriculture, the physical 
and social sciences and other groups and 
appointed by the government and private 
representative groups in a nonpartisan 
fashion. Its advice would extend not only 
to business problems, but to problems of 
labor, agriculture, finance, law, engineering, 
medicine, sociology, economics and political 
science. 

Senator Bulkley is careful to point out 
that such a council would be advisory only 
and would, therefore, not encroach on the 
powers of Congress and the President. He 
points out further that it would not be 
designed to increase government interven- 
tion in business but rather to enable the 
government to avoid increased interven- 
tion by helping, through the dissemination 
of information, to keep the economic mech- 
anism of the country working more effi- 
ciently. 

Another proposal which has been before 
the President for a long time is, in general, 
the product of the thinking of Dr. Tug- 
well. This contemplates the creation of a 
council of representative businessmen and 
economists, numbering about twenty. Such 
a council would consist of divisions inter- 
ested, respectively, in the problems of 
production, consumption, domestic trade, 
international trade, prices, capital issues, 
natural resources, finance and the like. This 
council, too, would be entirely advisory. 
Its function would be to coordinate plans 
and to present, in perspective, the recom- 
mendations and complaints of diverse 


groups and interests. 

A third suggestion has emerged from the 
meeting of the President with his Business 
Advisory Council. This idea does not defin- 
itize the problem even to the extent the 


—————— 


others do. It simply looks toward the 
gathering of a small advisory group con- 
sisting of representatives, geographical and 
functional, of all elements which have q 
stake in legislative and administrative pol- 
icy. There would be representatives of 
business, big and little, of labor, of finance, 
of distribution, of agriculture, of trans. 
portation, cf credit, of investment and of 
consumption—all, presumably, serving on 
a voluntary basis. 

The establishment of some such council, 
even on an emergency basis, at this time, 
would in no sense prevent the President 
from listening independently to the points 
of view of such men as have been at the 
White House in recent weeks. But the 
council itself might bring the advice of 
these men more completely and succinctly 
to him. Everyone who knows how govern- 
ment actually works knows the practical 
limitations of the casual conferences the 
President has been holding. Those who are 
given appointments confront a man al- 
ready overburdened with work. They are 
obliged to describe their ideas sketchily, 
imperfectly, in the give and take of hurried 
conversation. These advisers, moreover, 
often go in groups, and while it is true 
that they may leave memoranda behind 
them, the fact is that there is no one in 
Washington to coordinate and _ interpret 
these memoranda. The President cannot do 
it: there simply are not enough hours in 
his day. No one official other than he could 
do it: no one who is not in a position to 
view the picture in its entirety is equipped 
to pass judgment on them. There remains 
only the possibility that a disinterested, 
unhurried, diverse group might see them in 
perspective. 


be the theoretical objection that 
such a coordination of knowledge is a step 
toward regimentation, I have only one 
answer: rubbish! “What freedom can there 
be in... ignorance? What autonomy in 
being driven this way and that by wishes 
without knowledge?” The democratic proc- 
ess does not demand confusion in counsel 
and chaos in policy. 

Let us not be confused, either, by the 
suggestion that these proposals are part of 
a subtle effort to bring back *he NRA. 
Everyone in the Administration knows 
what the essential weaknesses of the NRA 
were, and no one has described them better 
than General Johnson. There is no evi- 
dence of any desire in Washington to re- 
peat the mistakes of that experiment. 

The statement left with the President by 
the Business Advisory Council last week 
is an admirable presentation of the prob- 
lems with which such a economic council 
might grapple. Its calm phrases suggest a 
basis for thought and action. What is lack- 
ing now is an agency that might study, in 
detail, the questions it raises. 

Let us marry knowledge to power. Each 
has been walking alone too long. 
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DOLORES DEL RIO* tells why it’s good 
business for her to smoke Luckies... 




















“That $50,000 insurance is a studio precaution 
against my holding up a picture,” says Miss Del 
Rio. “So I take no chances on an irritated throat. 


No matter how much I use my voice in acting, I i 
always find Luckies gentle.” bes 
ie 


They will be gentle on your throat, too. Here’s 
why... Luckies’ exclusive “Toasting” process 
expels certain harsh irritants found in all tobacco. 
This makes Luckies’ fine tobaccos even finer... 
a light smoke. 

Sworn records show that among independent 
tobacco experts—men who know tobacco and its 
qualities—Luckies have twice as many exclusive 
smokers as all other cigarettes combined. 





WITH MEN WHO KNOW TOBACCO BEST 
IT’S LUCKIES—2 TO 1 














*DOLORES DEL RIO 
STARRING IN THE 20th CENTURY-FOX 
PICTURE, “SHANGHAI DEADLINE” 
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